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FORGET THE SEASONS in 
Puerto Rico .. . the average sum- 
mer temperature is 76°—winter, 
73°. The sun yields to clouds and 
rain only on an average of five 
full days a year. 


You'll enjoy the tropics in 
Puerto Rico... where the balmy 
trade winds stir the palms... 
the blue sea sprays white against 
the coral . . . surf and sand 
glisten in the sun . . . fleecy 


clouds tip the mountains .. . 
where lovely days blend into 
soft and starry tropic nights. 
Pack up and live in Puerto Rico 
this vacation. 


Bring your beach togs, golf- 
clubs, tennis rackets, evening 
dress ... you'll use them all and 
then some. 


See your travel agent—or write to the Government of Puerto 
Rico, Institute of Tourism, 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


El Morro, symbol of Old Spain in Puerto Rico 
. . . ancient cathedrals, balconied gardens, 
plazas, quaint customs and intriguing history. 


Surf, sea, and sand . ... cast your 
cares to the trade winds in Puerto 
Rico — a different vacation world. 


Mountains, 4,000 feet high, help 
cool the tropics in Puerto Rico. 
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PUERTO RICO with its nearly two million people is 
the sixth best world-customer of the mainland U.S.A. 
—buying more than 90 million dollars worth of Amer- 
ican farm produce and factory products each year. 
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In Italy you will find every- 
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sive traveling distance. From 
Palermo to Turin from Me- 
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where the world’s destiny was 
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June 22 to 26—National Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Quebec. 

July 1—Annual Fishermen’s 
Louisburg, Cape Breton. | : 

July 4 to 9—Lobster Fisheries Carnival at 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

July 9 to 16—Exhibition and Stampede at 
Calgary, Alberta. 

July 13 to 30—Thirty-third Annual Camp, 
Alpine Club of Canada, at Jasper National 
Park, Alberta, 


Regatta at 


July 22 to 24—Indian Days at Banff, 
Alberta. j 
Aug. 1—Opening of International Yacht 


Races at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Aug. 8 to 13—International Guide’s Meet 
at Lake William, Nova Scotia. 

Aug. 17—Annual Highland Games at Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia. 
Aug. 22 to 27—Prince of Wales Golf 

Tournament at Banff, Alberta. 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 10—Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto. 


FRANCE 
June 19—Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil. 
June 23, 24—-Pardon of St. Jean du Doigt. 
June 26—Grand Prix de Paris at Long- 
champ. ; < 
July 4—Opening of International Colonial 
Fair at Bordeaux. : 
July, 7 We 14—World Polo Championships at 
ittel, 
July 9, 10—Dedication of the Restored Ca- 
thedral at Rheims. 
July 17—Pardons at Pont L’Abbé and Ros- 


coff. 
July 19 to 24—International Tennis Cham- 
ionships at Le Touquet; also Aug. 9-15. 
it 26—Pardon of Saint Anne d’Auray. 
uly 31—Pardon at Fouesnant. 
Aug. 7—Pardon at Le Huelgoat. ‘ 
Aug. 15—Pardons at Penmarch, Quimper 
and other towns through Brittany. 
Aug. 21—Pardon at Concarneau. 
Grand Prix at Deauville. 
Aug. 27 to 31—Folklore Festival at Cau- 
terets. 
Aug. 28—Pardon of Saint Anne de la 


Palud. 
GERMANY 


June, 16—Corpus Christi Day Festivals at 


Prien. : 
June 29—Talmarkt Fair at Bad Wimpfen 
on the Neckar. 
Baltic Sea Regatta at Travemtinde until 
July 5. 
July 2, 3—Music Festival of German-Aus- 
trian Bands at Burghausen. 
July 9 to 11—*‘Pretzel”’ Festival at Speyer. 
July 13 to 21—Haydn Festival at Bad 


Ems. x re eget 
July 17, 18—‘‘The Kinderzeche” at Dinkels- 
buhl 


ahi, 

July 17 to 23—“Tanzel” Festival at Kauf- 
euren, : 

July 23 to Aug. 1—Salzburg Festival. 

July 23, 24—Water Polo Contest at Ham- 


burg. 

July 24 to Aug. 19—Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth. A 
Music Festival at Munich, continuing to 

Sept. 7. 

Aug. 2—Hindenburg Commemoration at 
Tannenberg. a 

Aug. 12 to_21—650th Anniversary Celebra- 
tions at Dusseldorf. 

Aug. 13 to 15—Folk Festival at Kassel. 

Aug. 21—‘“‘Chilbi’’ Festival at Waldshut. 

Aug. .21 to 28—International Race Week 
at Baden-Baden. f 

Aug. 25 to. Sept. 6—Shooting Match at 

_ . Obergiinzburg. ; 

Aug. 27 to Sept. 4—“Backfisch” festival at 
Worms. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
June 14 to 17—Royal Ascot Week. 
June 20 to July 2—Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Wimbledon. 
June 25 to July 2—Festival at Canterbury 
Cathedral. 
June 27 to July 2—Manchester Historical 
Pageant. 
June 28, 29—Gaelic Festival at Letterkenny, 
County Donegal. \ 
June 29 to July 2—Royal Regatta at Hen- 
ley-on-Thames. 
July 5—Manx Open-air Parliament at St. 
John’s, Isle of Man. 
ie 5 to 12—Kurt Jooss School of the 
lance at Totnes. 
Jaly 17 to 23—Tewksbury Cathedral Festi- 


val. 
July 20, 21—The “Trish Oaks” at the Cur- 
.' ragh, County Kildare, 
July 26 to 29—Racing at Goodwood. 


—June 13 to 18—Rhododendron 


€ ; 4 


July 30 to Aug. 6—Royal Regatta at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. 

Aug. 1 to 6—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Cardiff, 

Aug. 2 to 6—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show. 

Aug. 9—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 
Andrews. 

Aug. 11—Sheepdog Trials at Rydal, Lake 
District. 

Aug. 19, 20—Highland Gathering at In- 
verness. 

Aug. 23—Lochaber Highland Gathering at 
Fort William. 

Aug. 25—Highland Gathering at Portree, 
Isle of Skye. 

Aug. 26, 27—Cowal Highland Gathering at 


Dunoon. 
ITALY 


June 16—Corpus Christi Celebrations, espe- 
cially at Assisi, Genzano, and Orvieto. 

June 24—The “Calcio”? at Florence. 
Feast of St. John at Rome, 

June 26 to July 31—Exhibition of Popular 
Arts at Milan. 

June 29—Feast of St. Peter at Rome. 

Julv 2—Feast of the Pardon at Assisi. 
The “Palio” at Siena. Also Aug. 16, 

July 13 to 15—Feast of Santa Rosalia at 


rmo. 

July 15, 16—The Procession of the ‘“‘Car- 
mine” at Rome. 

July 17—Festival of the Redeemer at Ven- 


ice. 
Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome. 

Aug. 10 to 31—TInternational 
graphic Show at the Lido. 
Aug. 14—Procession of the ‘‘Cero”’ at Siena. 
Automobile Racing at Pescara and Me- 

rano. 
Aug. 15—Festival of the Assumption at Or- 


vieto. 
LATVIA 


June 18, 19—National Song Festivals at 


Cinemato- 


iga. 

June 23—Ligo Day Celebrations. 

July 9, 10—International Swimming Races 
at Jelgava. 


SWITZERLAND 


June 25, 26—Flower Festival at Geneva. 

July 1 to 10—Lido Week at Lausanne. 

July 2, 3—Narcissus Festival at Montreux. 
Market and Fair at Bienne. 

July 9 to September 11—Passion Plays at 
Lucerne. 

July 9, 10—Summer Ski Races on Jung- 
fraujoch. 

July 23, 24—International Rowing Regatta 
at Lucerne. 

July 24 to Aug. 9—Festival Plays in the 
Goetheanum, Dornach. 

Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. 

Aug. 7—Alpine Festival on Fronalp above 
Brunnen. 

Aug. 13, 14—Horse Fair and Races at 
Saignelégier. 

Aug. 16—Gondola Corso and Yodeling Fes- 
tival at Brunnen. 

Aug. 21—Automobile Races at Berne. 


N.B. For complete list of European events 
see May issue of TRAVEL. 


UNITED STATES 


June 3 to 5—Rodeo at Visalia, California. 
June 8 to 11—Rose Festival, Portland, Ore- 


gon. 
June 11, 12—Rodeo at Livermore, Cali- 
fornia. 
Portuguese Fiestas at Santa Clara, Cali- 
ornia. 

Festival at 
Asheville, North Carolina. ° 

June 18—Clay Court Tennis Championships 
at River Forest, Illinois. 

June 19—Opening of States Singles Tennis 
Championships at Longwood, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

June 24—San Juan Day, Celebrated Es- 
pecially at San Juan and Acoma, New 
Mexico. 

June 25, 26—Pageant and Horse Show at 
San Juan Bautista, California. 

June 25 to July 10 — American National 
Glider Contests at Elmira, New York. 
July _3 to 5—Black Hills Roundup at Belle 

Fourche, South Dakota. 
Rodeo at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Reopening of ‘‘The Lost Colony” at 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina. 

July 8 to 10—Atlantic Coast Golf Cham: 

pionship at Ocean City, New Jersey. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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TO EUROPE... 


VACATION TOURS 
ON S.S. NORMANDIE 
AND S.S. QUEEN MARY 


S. S. Normandie—Sailings—June 15— 
June 29—July 13...8.S. Queen Mary— 
Sailings—June 22—July 6, 20. 


FOUR WEEKS’ TOUR— England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France— $475 to $5 15— 
from New York. 


SIX WEEKS’ TOUR—England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, France 
— $665 to $685—from New York. 


GRAND TOUR—two months—England, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Italy— $915, from New York. 


MEDITERRANEAN—EUROPE TOURS— 
Famous Lido Deck Express Ships of the 
Italian Line. Sailings—June 25th—July 
oth. 

Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, North 
Africa, Sicily, Greece, Dalmatian Coast, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France— $645 to $665, from 
New York. 


Also Six Weeks’ Tours $475 to $535— 
from New York. Stop-over privileges 
in Europe with all tours. 


All rates shown are Tourist Class on ship. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS — You can 
make reservations on any ship, any line, 
at any AMERICAN EXPRESS office, 
at no extra cost. It is wise to make reser- 
vations early. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES—Fot the satety 
of your travel funds; as a convenience in 
countries where exchange regulations 
prevail; as a readily spendable currency, 
known and honored by all nations, carry 
AMERICAN Express TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERILAN 


EXPRESS 
Mrwricas foamed fraud Cpenizslr 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., St. Louis, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, 
Washington and Worcester. 


Ask your local Travel Agent for American Express Travel Service 
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THEY’RE GOING 
TO FLY 


The human birds 
are ready to make 
their spectacular 
flight. Standing at 
the top of the pole 
the leader begins 
hisceremonial 
dance. His four 
companions on the 
wooden framework 
below him are pre- 
paring to throw 
themselves into 
space, while the 
spectators are tense 
with expectation 
and _ suspense. 
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By KENNETH BELDIN 
Photographs by the author 
“THE flyers are coming ... here come  dores in the states of Veracruz and Puebla. of the same substantial red material as the 
the flyers . . . they come, they come, they Over a light-weight white cotton blouse, shoulder capes, and are ornately braided. 
come!” 


“Vienen, vienen, vienen!’”’ the little mes- 

tizo boys are crying. Into the streets of 
Papantla surge hundreds of people at this 
announcement, people who have been wait- 
ing for days to see the voladores, the dan- 
cers who fly. Like the dancers, most of 
these are Totonaco Indians. They have 
walked or come on their horses from al- 
most every part of northern Veracruz 
state to see the dancers who fly. Day 
after day they have been told, “To- 
morrow they'll fly; tomorrow without 
fail.’ Now the dancers are really com- 
ing. Now they are really going to fly. 
In single file they come up the middle 
of one of the streets leading to Papan- 
tla’s main plaza. The man in the lead is 
playing with one hand a sort of crude 
fife made of bamboo, and beating with 
the other a small drum which is obvi- 
ously also home made. What strange 
music these two instruments make in his 
hands! A weird, primitive voice is this, 
a tribal voice, carrying us back to the 
day when the white man had not yet set 
foot on the Indian’s domain, a voice half 
martial and half plaintive, a voice at 
once Oriental, pastoral, savage, supplica- 
tive. Suddenly something stirs within 
me; some primeval instinct, suppressed 
for centuries, responds to these notes, 
and for a brief moment struggles to 
reply. 

And now we perceive how every little 
boy in town knew almost instantly when 
the voladores started their march from 
the outskirts of town towafd the plaza. 
These youngsters, whose ears are at- 
tuned to the sounds of the jungles, soon 
learn to distinguish the notes of one in- 
digenous dance from another, even from 
one side of the valley to the other. 

Anyone who has followed the Indian 
dances of Mexico will be impressed by 
the sleekly tailored costumes of the vola- 


often with leg-of-mutton sleeves, a bright 
red woolen half-jacket is usually thrown 
across the left shoulder and secured diag- 
onally at the opposite waist line. The Pa- 
pantla dancers wear their everyday long, 
loose muslin pajama pants under the spe- 
cial tight-fitting woolen trousers, which ex- 
tend well below the knee. These are made 


Short aprons of this worsted are draped 
from the waist line fore and aft. 

The trim tailoring of these outfits is im- 
pressive, for in this respect they contrast 
sharply with the tawdry cotton bunting and 
tinsel costumes so common _ throughout 
Mexico wherever Christian, pagan and 
Christianized-pagan dances survive. Later, 


PRELIMINARY CEREMONY 


Although only five dancers ascend the pole at one time, a full team of voladores may consist 
of ten or twenty members. Here the voladores are seen in a part of the ritual that leads up 
to kissing the feet of various Christian saints, and later to their thrilling flight. 


CITY OF THE DEAD 


All the more advanced peoples of pre-Spanish Mexico seem to have been astronomers of no mean ability, as witness the orientation of their temples in 

accordance with the stars. Until recently covered by dense tropical jungle, this seven-story pyramid reveals 365 niches, each flanked by seven flat stones. 

Each niche is said to have contained an idol, one for each day in the Totonaco year. The work of uncovering this pyramid and the surrounding remnants 
of the ancient city of El Tajin was undertaken by the Mexican government. 


when I am less occupied with cameras, | 
shall have time to notice one characteristic 
of the ceremonial garb in Papantla that is 
common to almost everything made by 


DAUGHTERS OF AN ANCIENT RACE 


The beautifully embroidered nagua, or 
skirt, worn by the Totonaca girl at the left, 
measures eight feet around, the girl about 
twenty-eight inches. The extra material is 
all gathered up on the left side and held in 
place by a long red-and-white woven belt 
that encircles the waist like a handsome 
lover’s arms. The skirt worn by the shorter 
girl represents an older tradition and may 
perhaps have been embroidered by her 
great-great-grandmother on cloth she made 
from the cotton of the region. 


hand by Indians, be it a jarro or traje de 
fantasia; namely, that very seldom are any 
two articles identical. The Indian crafts- 
man is a creator, an originator, not a copy- 
ist, even in the tailoring of a pair of trous- 
ers in which to fly off the top of a pole. 

At the moment all I have time to notice 
is the striking resemblance of the voladores 
in full regalia to the birds they simulate, a 
likeness which would be obvious even with- 
out the gay topknot—formerly, we are told, 
made of the feathers of wild birds, brightly 
dyed by native processes, now made of im- 
ported paper of many hues—which recalls 
at once the crown of a cockatoo. 

Surrounded by steep hills, tile-roofed 
Papantla straddles a wide canyon which 
narrows above and below the city. Just 
about the only level ground in the whole 
town is the little plaza, and to this I now 
pursue the dangantes, trying vainly to ap- 
proach close enough to photograph them. 
Later these fellows are to become great pals 
of mine, but for the moment they seem to 
be going out of their way to escape the 
camera’s eye. Perhaps they have a preju- 
dice against cameras, but from former ex- 
periences I suspect them of angling, un- 
consciously, as is the way with simple folks, 
for a round of drinks. The guess is to be 
confirmed later, though | refuse steadfastly 


to treat with anything stronger than a re- 
fresco de tamarindo, a drink made from the 
tart pods of the tamarind tree, and familiar 
to those who have traveled in the tropics. 
While we have all been waiting the ar- 
rival of the voladores there has been ample 
opportunity to observe the other ceremonial 
dances of the region. The groups which 
traditionally perform during the Corpus 
Christi fiesta in Papantla, in addition to the 
voladores, are the Tocotines, the Guaguas, 


the Moros y Cristianos, the Santiagos and, 


the Negritos. At this moment three of these 
teams are dancing in various corners of the 
plaza, and if the late arrivals draw the lar- 
gest/throng of spectators it is either because 
they are still a novelty or because of the 
spectacular exhibition which is to follow, 
for their act so far is not more notable 
than the others: perhaps less in some re- 
spects. 

They dance in a loosely formed circle, 


PANORAMA OF THE FESTIVAL 


Midway in their flight the voladores are 
moving so rapidly that the camera catches 
only a blurred image of their inverted 
bodies. Seated atop the pole on the revolv- 
ing spool, which is about thirteen inches in 
diameter, the leader accompanies the swift 
movement of the circling bodies with the 
weird, elemental musie¢ of his fife and drum. 


Kenneth Beldin and Gustave Guerrero 


first clockwise, then counter-clockwise, as 
the captain taps away at the little drum and 
blows on his high-pitched fife. Now the 
seemingly endless intonation ceases and the 
dancers rest. The youngest is a lad of some 
eleven or twelve summers, while an Indian 
woman near me says the oldest is sixty, 
though he is lithe as a youth, and executes 
that complicated twist of the ankle with 
less effort than his younger compatriots. 
Again they dance, and at length rest again. 
During these waits an occasional friend 
comes forward to talk with one or more 
of the artists. 

“How’s your aunt Josephine, and how 
has my godmother been lately?” a tall 
young Indian asks the captain. 

He is wearing the long coat-shirt of the 


NEARING THE GROUND 


The pole from which the voladores swing 
is carried by the Indians from mountains 
many miles away over country without 
roads or bridges. It is thought that if the 
pole is allowed to remain hungry it may 
claim the life of a flier. Therefore it is 
“nourished” by placing food and drink in 
the hole in which it stands. 
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vanilla country. His hat is high of crown 
and narrow of brim, and he wears it at a 
cocky angle well forward on his head, dis- 
playing a fine thick head of black bobbed 
hair behind. His loose fitting pajama-like 
calzones are gathered below like very long 
knickers. And what do you suppose he is 
wearing on his feet? A pair of shiny black, 
high blucher shoes out of a 1900 Montgom- 
ery Ward catalogue! Now that I have 
edged my way up through the crowd close 
enough to get a full-length view of the per- 
formers, I note that several of these, too, 
seem to have gotten hold of that same cata- 
logue, for they are wearing store shoes of 
exactly the same model. A derby hat on an 
antelope would seem no more out of place 
than these river-boat, square-toed shoes on 
our winged dancers. Most of the team, I 
note, have not abandoned the comfort of 
bare feet. 

The captain is looking curiously at my 
cameras. Now is my chance. 

“Huix ix lacasquinti retrato?”’ J ask, 
fumbling for Totonaco words and filling 
in with Spanish until he understands that 
I am offering to take his picture. After 
going into a huddle with two of his as- 
sociates, one of these comes forward and 
asks what I will charge. No charge, just 
a token of admiration, I’m only an ama- 
teur ... another huddle. 

“Last year an Americano came in a 
big airplane with little cameras and 
promised to send enlargements right 
away, but we are still waiting; when will 
you send these?’ I am asked in Spanish 
spoken with the accent of the Totonaco. 
What am I to say? I, who have been 
fuming and boiling over at having to 
wait a few days! 

Then I have an inspiration. From a 
shirt pocket I produce several prints I 
have made up as gifts to another of the 
dancing teams. Here is evidence that I 
keep my promises. 

Magic! Their heads begin nodding. 
From this point on we are all great 
friends. As far as the voladores are con- 
cerned, the whole town’s mine now. 


From the plaza the dancers march up 
the hill to Papantla’s church where, after 
going through their performance once 
more in the churchyard, they make the 
rounds of the various saints within, 
kissing the feet of each. Leaving the 
church, they now turn to their pagan 
deities. 

Standing in the center of a small, bar- 
ren, sloping square near the churchyard 
is a high pole, topped by a large wooden 
spool or drum. A frail-looking square 
frame three or four feet across is sus- 
pended at the corners by four cords of 
equal length which are secured above 
to the spool. No trees growing in the 
hot country have straight trunks of suf- 
ficient height for the voladores cere- 
mony; hence for centuries a large band 
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of Indians sets out toward the mountains 
from Papantla well before Corpus Christi 
in search of a suitable tree. When such is 
found, they make camp near it, and there 
they pray and fast for seven days. 

What a sight this camp must be! One 
can picture this band of hot-country In- 
dians grouped all night long around a great 
campfire to keep warm—for they are unac- 
customed to the cool nights of the high- 
lands—drinking great quantities of water 
from long calabashes, performing their age- 
old ritual to the accompaniment of that in- 
terminable, immutable intonation of drum 
and flauta. I resolve that one of these years 
I shall follow them on their trek to the 
mountains and witness this bizarre spec- 
tacle. 

At the end of their seven-day vigil our 
worshipers fell and trim the tree, and start 
home with it in much the same way as an 
army of ants makes off with a slice of 
orange rind. How do they cross swift riv- 
ers and wide swamps with the heavy green 
tree trunk? How do they traverse deep 
gullies? How do they penetrate dense jun- 
gles? Only those who have made the la- 
borious trip into Mexico’s hot country from 
her central plateau can know the real mean- 
ing of this undertaking, or the cost at which 
this tall pole has been brought to Papantla 
that I may make motion pictures of the 
most pretentious and thrilling pagan cere- 
mony in the Latin Americas. 

Now the voladores approach in single file 
the shaft from which they are to fly, bend- 
ing down in unison before it to the rhythm 
of that pulsating drum, now dancing around 
it, now beginning to ascend it one by one. 

Only five men are selected for ascent at 
a single ceremony. Those who have danced 
in their shoes take these off before flying. 
Footing is provided by a thick tropical vine 
that has previously been woven around the 
pole in a sort of railroad stitch, and has 
since dried. This proves an excellent lad- 
der, and soon all five dancers are in their 
places. The captain is now standing pre- 
cariously upright atop the pole. He is the 
tribal voice calling to ancient gods. Seated 
below him on the delicate framework, fac- 
ing each other in pairs, are his four com- 
panions. 

The fetishistic intonation recommences. 
High above the multitudes the high priest 
of paganism begins his age-old dance. Now 
clockwise, now counter-clockwise, he ro- 
tates, tapping with toes and heels the top 
of the spool on which he is so dangerously 
perched as he taps with the right hand his 
toy drum and, with the left, fingers his 
primitive wood-wind. 

When this part of the ritual is termi- 
nated, the captain’s knees slowly bend, his 
body is gradually lowered until it seems to 
be resting on his heels. Every eye is on him 
as he maintains this equilibrium. Suddenly 
his feet fly from under him, and there he 
is, sitting atop the spool. Immediately the 
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four who are to fly begin preparing for 
their leap. Around the top of the pole four 
long ropes have been expertly wound. The 
end of each of these ropes is now made se- 
cure about the waist of a performer. To be 
successful birds, these fellows must first be 
good sailors. 

Once more the plaintive notes of the flute 
and the tapping of the drum are heard. A 
blanket of silence falls over the spectators. 
There is a brief moment of tenseness, of 
expectation, of suspense. Then the dancers 
tumble over backwards. 

Their bodies are held away from the pole 
and from each other at the outset by that 
fragile frame, which, together with the 
spool from which it is suspended, now be- 
gins to rotate as the weight of the dancers 
causes the four ropes to start unwinding, 


Frantically the performers struggle to 
grasp their respective ropes by their toes so 
as to maintain an inverted position. As they 
descend, their ropes glide faster and faster 
over the revolving framework, their bodies 
swing outward in ever-increasing circles. 
All eyes are on these spectacular figures as 
they come hurtling through the air, heads 
down. Their speed is astonishing. The cir- 
cle of onlookers widens as the flyers de- 
scend. See, they are abandoning their in- 
verted positions to avoid cracking their 
heads on the ground. 

Now one dancer’s feet are dragged across 
the upside of the sloping square, but he is 
once more dragged out into space by the 
momentum of his body. Now another goes 
tumbling across the higher ground, and an- 
other and another, but they, too, are 
swung clear again. At length, however, 
their feet are resting safely on solid 
ground. The beating of the drum ceases. 
But even so, the show is not quite over. 
The captain is still aloft. Climbing down 
would be an anti-climax. A ceremony in 
honor of the gods must be dramatic to 
the end. 

So one of the ropes-is pulled taut, and 
Mr. Captain flies to earth as a bird should. 

I look at my watch. Eight minutes to 
eight. It has grown so dark I can scarcely 
distinguish the hands. Of the cine film I 
have carried thirty-five mule-back hours 
over precipitous mountain trails with 
which to capture these thrills, only a few 
feet have been exposed. 

“Tomorrow they will fly earlier,” I am 
told. 

Mafana. Marana! Majana! ! Yet I 
am to learn that if the voladores are days 
late in getting around to their sensational 
ceremonies, they are reticent’ to quit, once 
started. Before another week has passed, 
my patience will have been rewarded. 


Those who have studied such matters 
tell us that the ancestors of the Mayas 
migrated from the Mississippi valley down 
the Gulf coast, finally set up housekeeping 
in the southern part of Mexico and in 
Guatemala and Salvador. There, favored 
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by the abundance of the tropics, flowered a 
civilization rivaling those of Europe and 
Asia. Later they established in Yucatan the 
cities that have so amazed the scientists 
working under the banner of the Carnegie 
Institute. 

As the crow flies, Papantla is only about 
sixteen miles from the coast, so it is most 
likely that the Mayas passed near what is 
now the “vanilla capital” of Mexico. Ex- 
ploring the fertile river valleys and foothill 
ranch country of this region today, one 
finds it difficult to understand why any 
people should have sought farther for para- 
dise, easy to guess why some of them stayed 
behind. I am inclined to commend the good 
judgment of the Totonacos’ forefathers, or 
more likely their forefathers’ wives whom 
one can picture saying, “Lizcoli, look at this 
soil, look at this fine cotton, and such fine 
hunting, too,’ and who remained to sink 
their roots in the fertility of northern Vera- 
cruz state. 

Until recently little was known of these 
people’s past. They had been conquered 
by and had paid protection to the Aztec 
police force, but in that respect they were 
in the same position as pretty nearly every 
race from Texas to Honduras. When the 
cross and sword had been raised over 
Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital, it was an 
easy transition for the Totonacos to hand 
over their taxes to the new gang. 

When the Christians came along with 
their array of wooden saints painted to look 
like blondes, they hid the images of their 
own gods, but never quite forgot them. 


They continued to be industrious despite 
the intense heat which drove out most in- 
tended exploiters. Since they had chosen, 
strangely enough, building sights in com- 
paratively dry locations, they traveled long 
distances daily for water to bathe their bod- 
ies (and still do, for cleanliness is an im- 
portant part of their nature). They con- 
tinued to card, spin and weave cotton, 
which is indigenous to their hillsides, where 
it grows to form great trees. The women 
wore long skirts of homespun on which 
they embroidered with brilliant red yarn— 
home-colored with cochineal dye—designs 
of great artistic vitality, depicting the “tree 
of life.” 

A few of these skirts, or naguas, remain 
extant, still handed down from generation 
to generation until the ne’er-do-well son of 
a rich peasant sells the prized heirloom to 
some passing collector for just enough to 
buy more white man’s liquor. 

So bewitched was I with these ancient 
embroidered garments that I decided to go 
nagua hunting. One trip in search of these 
illusive skirts led me to Potrero, and, as my 
horse was still fresh, I determined to con- 
tinue to El Tajin, where I had been told 
by a French gentleman in Papantla were 
to be found striking ruins of the ancient 
capital of the Totonacos. But even the 
photographs which this obliging French 
landowner had shown me left me unpre- 
pared for what I was to behold here. 

The central structure at El Tajin, re- 
cently uncovered by the Mexican govern- 

(Continued on page 44) 


HOMAGE TO THE GODS 


The conquering Spaniards discouraged the indigenous dances they found in the new world. 
In some parts of the land, however, the more spectacular of the old dance ceremonies were 
never permanently suppressed, though today the Indians cannot tell the traveler which are 
the genuine and which the imported rituals: they are all accepted alike by saints and idols. This 
dance preceding the flight of the voladores is a prayer to both pagan gods and Christian saints. 


MASQUERADE 
IN 


BRUSSELS 


Photographs by Schall from Pix 


Tue history of Belgium is a chronicle of ter- 
rible wars and ruthless alien dictatorships. Among 
all the foreign rulers of Belgium since the days of 
the Romans—French, German, Dutch and Spanish 
—only one gained the affection of the nation. That 
ruler was Maria Theresa of Austria, who governed 
the country from 1757 to 1780 through her brother- 
in-law, Charles of Lorraine. 

It is that happy but brief interlude during cen- 
turies of turbulence, discontent and bloodshed 
that these charmingly costumed Belgians are cele- 
brating at Brussels. The processions of soldiers, 
beaux and belles in amiable conversation, the 
rubicund drinkers and the pretty village maids 
from the neighboring countryside recall that pe- 
riod when Belgians were permitted to live in peace. 
At that time the Inquisitorial cruelties of the 
Duke of Alba and the desolating wars of the sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries were for- 
gotten. Everyone worked to restore the prosper- 
ity of the country, to develop its industry and agri- 
culture. The lace and linen industries were re- 
vived. Roads and canals were reconstructed. 
Reforms of many kinds were introduced. All of 
these improvements were attributed to “the en- 
lightened despotism” of Maria Theresa. 

But many bitter experiences awaited Belgium 
before—and after—she became an independent 
state in 1831: the unpopular régime of Joseph II 
of Austria, the Brabancon revolt, the iron rule of 
Napoleon, the Revolution of 1830, the four years 
of agony under imperial Germany during the 
World War and the slow, inexorable attrition of 
the depression which began nearly ten years ago. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that Belgians 
should delight to celebrate the period of the rela- 
tively beneficent Austrian domination. The pathos 
of distance perhaps. But what good Belgian would 
be captious about this bright eighteenth-century 
masquerade which contributes so generously to the 
nation’s gaiety? 


flowers. 


STROLLING PLAYERS 


The chiefs and principal warriors were stationed aloft on platforms. 


A ROYAL FLEET SETS FORTH 


Important ceremonial and diplomatic voyages between the islands of Polynesia were made in large canoes decorated with banners and garlanded with 


its members made a tour of the islands, 


By TOM STEVENSON 


Similar fleets were used by the Sacred Society of the Arioi when 


OF ANCIENT TAHITI 


Illustrated with engravings from “The Atlas of Cook’s Second Voyage.” 


LYING far to the southward of the paths 
of trade and exploration, Tahiti remained 
unknown until, in 1767, Wallis saw its 
splendid peaks in the course of his voyage 
around the world in the English frigate 
Dolphin. The same date will serve to mark 
the beginning of the decline of Polynesian 
civilization: Europeans, finding it at vari- 
ance with their own, set about a process of 
reformation that culminated in the destruc- 
tion of the indigenous culture. 

Few people are aware of the culture once 
attained by this splendid race. In a land 
where the written language was unknown, 
the samplings of a once rich field of oral 
literature which have survived are available 
only to scientists. Yet at one time this civi- 
lization enjoyed poetry, plays, music and 
song in abundance. To one interested in the 
theater, the history of this culture is partic- 
ularly fascinating. Seldom in the history of 
the world has theatrical entertainment been 
so vital to a nation. 

Theaters were to be found in every sec- 
tor of the islands, communally owned or 
privately maintained by the landed aristo- 
crats. Hundreds of plays were extant in the 
repertories of the strolling players. Organ- 
ized theatrical guilds comprised at least ten 
per-cent of the total population. Dancers, 
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actors, musicians, acrobats, athletes and 
gladiators performed in one place or an- 
other almost every night of the year, travel- 
ing from village to village and island to 
island. Yet even students of the theater 
are unaware that the drama as we know it 
ever existed among the peoples of Poly- 
nesia. 

Early Polynesian religion and drama 
were completely fused. The festival was 
the religious as well as the dramatic expres- 
sion. Ancient Tahiti, as did ancient Greece, 
fostered the arts in her temples. The dance, 
the drama, poetry, sculpture, decoration, as 
well as all sports and amusements, held at 
first their religious significance. 

First fruits of the land were offered in 
Tahiti in December or January with elab- 
orate festivities. Later, another offering 
was made in March or April, which marked 
the end of a season of abundance and may 
therefore be spoken of as the harvest fes- 
tival. War was taboo at this season. Dis- 
tricts vied with each other in amassing the 
most bounteous gifts, the offerings includ- 
ing not only fruits of the land, but all kinds 
of products of man’s handicraft. After the 
formal offering of the first fruits in the 
temple, there followed feasting and merry- 
making which lasted some days. Strolling 


players were much in evidence at this time, 
singing chants composed on mythical sub- 
jects and performing dances that interpreted 
them. There were sports of all kinds: racing, 
sham-fighting, boxing, wrestling ; and feast- 
ing as long as provisions lasted. One of the 
early voyagers in the Pacific, arriving at the 
time when such a festival was being cele- 
brated, wrote: “It was now a Bartholomew- 
fair-time at Otaheite; nothing but singing 
and drumming from morning till night.” 

In Tahitian festivals, the singing and 
dancing led by the Arioi society of sacred 
minstrels, accompanied by the compelling 
throb of the drums, worked up gradually to 
a higher and higher pitch until the rite was 
consummated in a general orgy of sexual 
abandon in which doubtless it seemed to the 
swimming senses of the participants that all 
Nature, aflame with passion, joined. There 
can be no question but that these practices 
were believed to attract and stimulate the 
gods. Through psychic rapport, the genera- 
tive processes in Nature were supposed to 
be stimulated. Of such motives were dances 
created, 

Later, religion gave rise to dramatic ex- 
pression, and the arts of the drama, dance 
and music developed apart from the tem- 
ple. Upon state occasion, theatricals were 


interwoven with religious ceremony, but en- 
tertainment for its own sake flourished. 

Unfortunately, due to the lack of written 
language and to the edict against the thea- 
ter issued by the English missionaries in 
1820, most of the dramatic material that 
was such an important phase of the litera- 
ture of Polynesia is lost to us now. Entire 
plays, transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration by the strict teachers in the dramatic 
guilds, were immediately forgotten upon 
the disbanding of the societies. Few of the 
Tahitians of this generation are even aware 
that the Sacred Society of the Arioi, a dra- 
matic guild boasting of most of the nobility 
and a tenth of the general population as 
members, ever existed. Scientists and his- 
torians know only the scheme of organiza- 
tion of the society, little of its practices, and 
almost nothing of its repertory. Of the 
hundreds of plays that once must have 
been given by this and similar organiza- 
tions, only a few sketchy plots remain. 
These, and drawings of costumes and thea- 
ters made by the early voyagers, are the 
most important remnants of a once thriving 
profession. Yet it is safe to venture that 
seldom has the theater played so important 
a part in the culture of a people as did that 
of the Society Islands. 

Most professional entertainers were 
members of the Sacred Society of the 
Arioi. The society was of divine origin, 
and so maintained religious investiture with 
its resulting privileges. They were free 
agents on earth, traveling from island to 
island and district to district as they willed, 
exempt from war, or any such petty an- 
noyances as the responsibilities of domestic 
life or of toiling for a livelihood. Married 
couples with offspring were ineligible for 
membership, and only young and handsome 


people were accepted as novices. Upon 
joining the society, the women vowed, upon 
pain of expulsion, to murder their off- 
spring at birth. A member who served the 
society faithfully would not have time to 
devote to the responsibilities of raising a 
family. 

In applying for membership, applicants 
were expected to prove their histrionic tal- 
ents. . Advancement was accomplished 
through length of service in the society, and 
the acquiring of proficiency in its reper- 
toire. The standards of the guild were 
high, and inaptitude or inefficiency resulted 
in expulsion. Through such severity, litera- 
ture was kept pure and tradition was 
maintained. 

The Arioi wére at home in any part of 
this island world, for they numbered among 
their members the nobility and priesthood 
of every district. Their entire life was 
passed amid the pleasures of the féte. They 
recited poems, sang of their voyages, their 
combats, their victories, coupling the song 
with animated pantomime and skilful dance. 
They had, beside their repertoire of plays 
and interludes, contests of gladiators like 
those of the ancients, bouts of boxing and 
wrestling, and programs of song and dance. 
The richness of the costumes, the variety 
of their repertoire, the pomp and the cere- 
mony, all combined to inspire enthusiasm 
and delirious gaiety in the throngs of peo- 
ple that gathered to watch them. One can 
say that they were everywhere the soul of 
the festivities. As Sir Joseph Banks wrote, 
“they so much resembled the happy indolent 
people whom Ulysses found in Phaeacia, 
that they could apply Pope’s lines to them- 
selves with peculiar propriety: 


“To dress, to dance, to sing, our sole delight, 
The feast or bath by day, and love by night.’” 


“TO DANCE, TO SING, OUR SOLE DELIGHT” 


In the dramatic guilds of old Tahiti the dancing was performed by the youngest and most beautiful women. They were exempt from the responsibilities 
of domestic life so that they might devote their time exclusively to the perfection of their artistic talents. 


The entertainments were performed in a 
theater, in the daylight hours or at night. 
The theaters were not temporary structures, 
but permanent buildings: each chief had 
one for the reception of the strolling play- 
ers, and many large landholders of the no. 
bility maintained private show-houses. 

The theater proper was composed of two 
separate buildings: one a large structure, 
capable of holding a great multitude of 
spectators, serving the function of an audi- 
torium; and the other, facing it and sepa- 
rated from it by the stage proper, was 
smaller. At one end of this latter was the 
enclosed tiring-room, but the rest was open 
on the side facing the stage, and housed 
the musicians. The stage itself was some 
thirty feet by ten, carpeted with large mats 
of the finest workmanship. The actors made 
their entrances from the tiring-room. 

The types of plays performed fall into 
two general categories: improvisation on a 
general theme, and the enactment of com- 
posed or traditional dialogue. Of the first 
sort, we have as an example a satire ob- 
served by Captain James Cook around 
LATO: 

“The piece represented a girl as running 
away with us from Tahiti, which was in some 
degree true, as a young woman had taken a 
passage with us down to Raiatea, and hap- 
pened now to be present at the representation 
of her own adventures; which had such an 
effect upon her, that it was with great diffi- 
culty that our gentlemen could prevail upon 
her to see the play out, or to refrain from 
tears while it was acting. The piece con- 
cluded with the reception she was supposed 
to meet with from her friends at her return, 
which was not a very favourable one. These 
people can add little extempore pieces to their 
entertainments when they see occasion.” 

The second category of plays was the set 
or traditional type, in the acting of which 


MINSTRELS OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


In all parts of the Polynesian islands there were theaters, some communally owned and others 
maintained by rich landed aristocrats. These structures, used to accommodate strolling players, 
were often as much as 180 feet in length. 


great exactitude was expected of the play- 
ers. Many of the audience were acquainted 
through long experience with the piéces, 
and watched them for flaws very much as 
did our audiences of the Shakespearian 
dramas from the Restoration through the 
Nineteenth Century. It has been mentioned 
that in the Arioi Society, members of every 
degree were examined periodically for pro- 
ficiency in their repertoire, and a fault in 
memory was sufficient cause for expulsion. 

Plays were composed for eminent per- 
sonages in the same manner as were bal- 
lads, and once set, these were performed 
with fidelity to the original form. Hence 
they came under the second category of 
play types. ‘Captain Cook and his compan- 


ions spoke of one constructed around their 
visit, with them as the principal characters. 
This was, a journal of the navigators pro- 
claimed, “designed as a compliment to us, 
and probably not acted but when some of 
us were present.” 

Other plays of the second category were, 
however, handed down faithfully from gen- 
eration to generation. Whether or not they 
were of any intrinsic literary worth we do 
not know, but their extreme popularity was 
evidence of their contemporary value. A 
résumé of the plot of a traditional farce 
has been preserved: 


“A man has a daughter who has a lover; 
the father dislikes him and refuses his 
daughter. Afraid of being deceived, he 


THE THEATER IN ANCIENT TAHITI 


The Tahitian stage was carpeted with large mats of the finest workmanship. At the back 
of the stage stood a small structure, one part of which was used by the musicians. The other 
part was an enclosed tiring-room from which actors made their entrances. In this old engrav- 
ing the European artist attempts rather naively to suggest the lavish costumes of the dancers. 
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watches her closely, but in the dead of the 
night, the lover meets his fair one and.per- 
suades her to run away with him. The con- 
sequence of this affair is the birth of a 
fine boy; the lady is in labor on the theater 
and at last a large boy is exhibited . 
which is not here considered indelicate be- 
cause everybody is acquainted with the in- 
cident, the children of four or five years not 
excepted; and the oddity that the new-born 
child runs about and escapes the midwife, 
whose business it is to catch him, causes an 
universal and loud peal of laughter. The 
girl’s father, upon seeing the cleverness of 
his grandson, is at last reconciled to his 
son-in-law.” 


This play was seen by different Euro- 
ean observers at various times, and the 
accounts agree remarkably well. Captain 
Cook himself witnessed it more than once, 
and noticed a piece of incidental business 
which was invariably repeated. ~The fidel- 
ity of the actors to a set form was evident 
even to this sea-faring man, 

It seems probable that many of the 
plays were short, being designed to appear 
on programs including representations of 
the dance, choral or pantomimic inter- 

ludes, comic improvisations and acrobatic 
demonstrations. These evenings of enter- 
tainment were, for the greater part, variety 
performances: there were male clowns, fe- 
male choruses of the dance, group singing, 
ete., very much like the programs of vaude- 
ville with which we are so familiar. That 
four-act plays did exist, however, is cer- 
tain, and it seems probable that many long 
dramas were performed without the relief 
of interludes. 

In acting, the men wore loincloths of col- 
ored materials, fine mats gathered at the 
waist, long cloaks hung from the shoulders, 
or the conventional costumes of the various 
ranks of the acting societies. When repre- 
senting women, the men wore the everyday 

dress of that sex, and not the elaborate 
stage costume worn by women in dancing. 
For it was only in dancing that the women 
appeared on the stage: in the legitimate 
drama or in the interludes all female parts 
were taken by men. 

The women’s dancing costumes must 
have been truly elegant. Early explorers 
devoted a great deal of space to their de- 
scription. The head was ornamented with 
a fine and beautiful braid of human hair, 
wound about in the form of a turban. 
Flowers were stuck between the inter- 
stices of the braids, resembling, in the 
words of Cook, “‘tiny stars, which pro- 
duced on the black sheen of their hair an 
effect similar to the luster of pearls.” At 
other times these false locks were worn 
loose and high, in the manner of the 
eighteenth-century Parisians. 

The dress itself seems to have been 
pretty consistently of a pattern, differing 
only in degree of elaborateness. It con- 
sisted of a loose vest of spotted cloth, cov- 
ering the lower part of the bosom, a large 

(Continued on page 48) 
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FLOWERING WONDERS 


WE were traveling in Arizona and had 
come to the slopes of Superstition Moun- 
tain one morning in spring. Men have been 
murdered on Superstition when they were 
seeking for metallic treasure, but we came 
unexpectedly on vast fields of gold even 
more precious to appreciative eyes. Our 
gold was that of poppies and tulips, so thick 
that we literally could not walk without 
crushing them. They shone over the land- 
scape for miles. And nearby, where Indi- 
ans had camped and fought since prehis- 
toric times (we found their shards, their 
arrowheads, their tools), Indian paintbrush 
was now in blossom, displaying patches of 
fragile crimson reminiscent of the real 
blood shed in past wars. Lupines, too, were 
so profuse as to remind one of the blue- 
bonnet fields in central Texas, and as for 
cactus blossoms—there was literally no 
end! 

“This doesn’t make sense,’ my compan- 
ion declared, studying the map with which 
we traveled. “It says here that we are on 
the American desert.” 


One does not expect things to grow on 
the desert. We have been told it is a barren 
region of whining wind-driven sands. It 
is a Shame (or so you will hear back East) 
that people have to live on the deserts of 
Southern California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah and New Mexico, eternally lacking 
the boon of growing things. 


The sympathy is wasted as you will real- 
ize if you go where we did. Reared in a 
damp wooded country, we have since ex- 
plored the fields from Connecticut to Cali- 
fornia. Nowhere, however, have we found 
flowers in such variety and profusion as in 
the “‘desert”” Southwest, because it is here 
that the temperature—almost semi-tropical 
—is most conducive to abundance. Within 
ten days after rain falls, the dunes that 
were Sahara-like can become gardens. Rain 
may skip some areas for two or three years, 
then a few showers will work the miracle 
again. The resurrection is even more pro- 


DESERT AND DESERT FLOWERS 


Such sand dunes as these may be trans- 
formed overnight into a miracle of flower- 
ing plants. In the upper left is the tall 
stock of a century plant in full bloom. This 
flowering comes but, once in its lifetime— 
perhaps only once in a century. Then the 
whole plant dies and the process of life 
must begin again. The yucca (lower right), 
called Spanish dagger or Lord’s candle, is 
more prolific, sending out luxuriant flower 
stalks two to six feet tall every year. 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


nounced on the rocky desert flats and moun- 
tains. 

Primroses bigger than teacups will show 
among the ripples which the hot winds 
made last week. Thistle poppies, great 
lovely snowy things, will adorn the desert 
roadside for miles and miles, and every 
gully will bristle with blues and reds and 
yellows competing for your admiration. The 
ironwood tree will be a mass of purplish 
lavender larger than your sedan. Beside it 
the palo verde tree will be a ball of impris- 
oned sunlight, so brilliant is its yellow. Pok- 
ing out from those masses will be the crim- 
son darts of the ocotillo, whose slender 


OF THE DESERT 


wavy stems are tipped with a flower flame 
up to two feet long. 

Sand verbena—prettier than any your 
domestic garden can show—will snuggle the 
desert lilies. Golden hills will wave in great 
clusters inviting you to pick them (but pick- 
ing desert wild flowers is not only against 
the law, it is also a social error of the worst 
order, you'll find!) Wild hollyhocks will 
recall the days when you were a child play- 
ing in your mother’s yard. Under feet will 
be little dime-sized white “daisies” whose 
real name I can’t even remember, but which 
are often so abundant as to form a flat cov- 
ering as thick and as intricately patterned 
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as some fine Oriental rug or Persian print. 

To say how many kinds of flowers grow 
on the desert baffles even the botanists. 
We who love wild flowers, without being 
professionally absorbed in them, are satis- 
hed to know they run into the hundreds. 
We counted more than three hundred dis- 
tinct flowers while climbing from the des- 
ert floor level, about two thousand feet 
above sea level, to the top of Superstition, 
about five thousand feet. This was a typi- 
cal area. We subsequently found similar 
abundance and variety on desert levels be- 
low that of the sea. 

Strangers to the Southwest must not 
conclude from this that all of the desert 
is covered with wild flowers all of the 
time in spring. Most desert land gets up 
to ten inches of rainfall annually, but the 
rain skips here and there. Over the eons 
since time began, some staunch old South- 
westerners, like the saguaro, have learned 
to go right on through one, two, three or 
even four consecutive years, living and 
growing and blossoming profusely and 
bearing delicious fruit—without a single 
drop of rainfall and without any help 
from man! (It is one of the things which 
we cannot believe, but which are true! 
On the desert, it seems, anything is pos- 
sible.) But somewhere on the desert every 
year flowers will be blooming. Some sec- 
tions are more spectacular than others, but 


W.M. Tillery 
THE SAGUARO IN FULL BLOOM 


The saguaro, floral emblem of Arizona, is one ‘ i 

of the world’s botanical marvels. Rising to a once in about every five Nees practically 

height of sixty feet, its ribs are used to re- all of the desert country will be radiant 

puore ie cis hones of fhe Indians; it pro- with floral display. Fortunate, then, are 

uces an edible fruit, the pitahaya, which may o 

be fermented to make wine or converted into a the Eastern tourists who elect such a 

molasses-like syrup; and its seeds are ground spring to see the Southwest. Even the old 
into an oily paste used like butter. local residents take to the outdoors with 


ever-heightened enthusiasm. Remember 
that the desert ceases to be desert when 
rain comes, and that’s the secret of it all. 
“Desert” is a relative term and is likely 
to apply to many variations of climate and 
location. 

“Tidy tips and blazing stars shouldn’t 


THE QUEEN OF THE NIGHT 


On one night only, once a year, the night-bloom- 
ing cereus unfolds its lovely white blossoms, as 
large as saucers, for those.who are fortunate 
enough to see this curious phenomenon. Four 
hours from the time the buds begin to swell, 
the queen of the night is in full bloom. Four 
hours later her flowers are drooped and dying. 
their fleeting beauty only a fragrant memory 
on the desert air. In these three pictures the 
progress from bud to flower is shown. 


Floyd R. Getsinger 


grow here!” we exclaimed, finding them on 
an unlikely field. But there they were. 
We looked at the desert coreopsis blos- 
soms until we were tired of them, and at 
blue gilias, ground cherries, desert matri- 
mony flowers, anemones, larkspurs, bottles, 
soap plants, heliotrope, whispering bells, 
pretty puccoons with their awful smell, 
sunflowers, sneeze weed, and no end of 
others, eventually reaching that stage where 
we were tired of photographing and cata- 
loguing and counting them and were con- 


‘ tent just to sit back and sip coffee around 


our campfire. Most of the flowers seemed 
out of place, due no doubt to our precon- 
ceived notions of the desert country, but 
they left no room for argument. 


Most of the flowers mentioned so far 
have been the characteristic small ones, 
ranging from buttons to saucers in size, on 
stalks an inch to a yard in height, resem- 
bling in general the “wild flowers” of the 
rainy East, as that term is used. Nor have 
I yet mentioned but one of the cactus plants 
of which some one thousand two hundred 
species add beauty and interest to the South- 
west, and whose blossoms are believe-it-or- 
nots of size and color in utter defiance of 
the weather man. But there are two desert 
flowers which, to most amateur naturalists, 
set standards in strangeness, size and show- 
iness which have not been approached any- 
where else in America. These two are the 
Spanish dagger and the century plant. 

They are so common that they often ap- 
pear in veritable forests and are used in 
such places as Phoenix as motifs for orna- 
menting window draperies, tablecloths and 
even plastered walls. But they are so un- 
known or misunderstood that even seed and 
plant catalogues have confused their names, 
and nine out of ten amateur botanists are 
reeking with misinformation about them. 


To begin with, they are not cacti, even 
though they are abundant in the cactus 
zones and have dangerous sharp points on 
their leaves, in spite of what you may be 
told at wayside inns and filling stations. The 
Spanish dagger, or Lord’s candle, or yucca, 
is a true member of the lily family. Its 
trunk, if any, may be a few inches or a 
few feet high, possibly branched or forked 
several times. On the end of each fork will 
grow a thick rosette of leaves twelve to 
twenty-four inches long, flat but meaty, nar- 
row and stiff and pointed to suggest the 
tdaggers for which they are named. From 
the center of these rosettes will grow 
flower stalks two to six feet tall. A dense 
cluster of buds will open into waxy white 
blossoms, so thick that one stalk will fill 
the biggest vase in your home if you 
dared pick it. The individual flower is 
bell-shaped, the cluster an enormous wild 
bouquet. 

The yucca blossoms present one of the 
strangest phenomena in all of nature. 
Bees, birds, wasps and winds are com- 
monly used to carry pollen from one plant 
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to another in the wilderness, but for the 
yucca Mother Nature made just one pollen 
carrier—a small moth called Pronuba. The 
Pronuba carries pollen from bloom to 
bloom, then lays her eggs in the same 
blooms. The yucca depends solely on her; 
she in turn depends solely on the yucca to 
hatch and nourish her young. 

Fibers from the yucca stalks and leaves 
have long been utilized by Indians and 
Mexicans, and commercial interests are 
preparing to manufacture rope, cords, up- 
holstery, bags and such from this wild des- 
ert flower. 

The century plant, also called maguey, 
mescal, lechugilla and other names, can be 
confused with yucca because it too starts 
with a great rosette or cluster of dangerous 
leaves. However, the leaves of a century 
plant are not only pointed, but they have 
vicious curved thorns along their edges. 
These leaves may grow three or four feet 
long, the whole cluster being sometimes 
eight feet across and nearly as high before 
the stalk begins to appear. Thus if it never 
flowered it would still be a striking growth. 

Common talk says it blossoms once 
every hundred years. Actually, a century 
plant will blossom once in ten to seventy 
years, determined by the food storage pe- 
riod of its meaty leaves, for it is from 
them that the strength for flowers comes. 
When flowering does begin, however, ac- 
tion is in order! I have checked a dozen 
or more of them. Old plants that must 
have been growing in Arizona before the 
Spanish-American War have suddenly 
shot up their stems within four weeks and 
spread their flower arms. 

Botanists have recorded many that grew 
a foot a day, after waiting perhaps half a 
century to begin. One stalk was seen to 
grow as high as thirty-four feet in sixty 
days. 


PRIMROSE PATH IN THE DESERT 


Pure white with a glow of yellow at the 
heart and faintly fragrant, the desert prim- 
rose springs to life on the dunes “where 
nothing grows” at the magic touch of rain. 
Its flowers last but a day but the withered 
blossoms of the past and the buds of the 
morrow on the same plant afford both opti- 
mist and pessimist the text for a sermon. 
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At the left is the Brodiaea 
capitata, named after James 
L. Brodie, but commonly 
known as California hya- 
cinth or, by the less roman- 
tic, as wild onion. Above is 
the mariposa tulip, or lily, 
so-called from the lines and 
eye-like spots which mark 
its petals, suggesting the gay 
wings of a butterfly. 


More than seven thousand flowers were 
counted on that thirty-four-foot stalk. Cen- 
tury plant blossoms are a peculiar yellowish 
green—hbeautiful against the red back- 
ground of mountain slopes where they love 
to grow and extremely picturesque when 
silhouetted above a sunset skyline. Queer 
branches or arms reach horizontally from 
the top portion of the central flower stalk. 
Then small finger-like branches on the end 
of each arm will bear the actual blossoms. 

The yucca will live and bloom every year, 
but a century plant is destined for just one 
career of brilliant display. One grand flow- 
ering and it is done. Its stalk dies, its leaves 


The Matilija or Rom- 
neya poppy (on the 
right) is the giant 
among wild flowers, its 
white petals six to eight 

inches across and set on 
bushes twelve or fifteen 
feet high. It is better 
known as a garden flower 
than as a wild flower. The 
pert little flower on the 
left also flourishes in gar- 
den and desert. 


die, it must start all over. Quite inciden- 
tally (so far as this discussion is concerned ) 
the century plant is significant because it 
produces human food, stock feed, cleansing 
fiber, soap, sewing thread, rope and four 
kinds of drinking liquors including pulque, 
the national drink of Mexico. 

It is regrettable that space limitations 
preclude a longer presentation of the most 
“desert” of all desert flowers—the cactus. 
But cacti are somewhat better known. Noy- 
ices should look especially for the saguaro, 
largest cactus of all, with its white saucer- 
sized blossoms which are the official flower 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The rich and stately costumes of peasant Germany 
are a heritage of the days when the country was 
divided into many small kingdoms and duchies. 
The woman in the center wears the elaborate 
Bavarian festival headdress. At the lower right is 
a wealthy matron of northwestern Germany. The 
men are from different sections of Bavaria. 


LITTLE KINGDOMS 


OF THE REICH 


By ELISABETH KYLE 


THERE are a few old people left who 
can still remember and describe what it was 
like to travel in Germany before the Franco- 
Prussian war. In those days, if you were 
going from one small principality to an- 
other you had to be prepared to deal almost 
daily with a different currency and set of 
stamps. If you were lucky and had good 
introductions you could be received in a 
dozen tiny, independent courts, each with 
its Ruritanian pomp and etiquette, its musi- 
cal-comedy uniforms, its court balls and 
gala nights at the opera. Even the hum- 
blest traveler could delight in the richness 
of the universally worn peasant costumes, 
which by their variations proclaimed as 
loudly as do modern customs barriers, 
when he had crossed the frontier from one 
kingdom, duchy or palatinate to another. 

Nowadays the swastika is completing the 
work of the imperial eagle in rolling out 
those differences and obliterating what rel- 
ics of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
pomp. remain. The rich, stately costumes 
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are to be found only in villages not yet 
commercialized; the little courts are shat- 
tered, their town and country palaces 
turned into museums for tourists to shuffle 
through. 

Despite all these changes, however, four 
of the old kingdoms ‘still retain an indivi- 
dual stamp strong enough to strike the most 
cursory traveler. Of these, Bavaria attracts 
most by its rich legacy of culture be- 
queathed to it by a long line of Wittelsbach 
monarchs all of them more interested in art 
than in warfare. Munich with its popula- 
tion of over 735,000 is no provincial city 
but a capital worthy to rank with any in 
Europe. The beauty-loving King Ludwig 
I laid out its magnificent streets wide as 
boulevards, punctuated with fountains 
whose waters spill over from their broaden- 
ing tiers of marble basins like rounded 
sheets of glass. The roses in the English 
garden scent the warm air and overlay the 
great stone houses of the nobles with a 
cloud of perfume. Down in the shopping 
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district the small modern galleries and hand- 
work shops carry on the artistic tradition 
fostered by a line of mad kings—mad in 
their love for beauty. Even Lorelei, that 
blonde whom gentlemen preferred, could 
scarcely miss the implications of this capi- 
tal. “Munich is full of Kunst.’ She writes. 
And full of Kunst it is. 

Modern ideas march slowly in a land as 
addicted to royalty as Bavaria. The great 
university has notices pasted up requesting 
students to greet each other with the new 
all-German “Heil Hitler.” But they are sel- 
dom heard to give anything else but the 
“Gruss Gott!’ of old, Bavarian tradition. 
The passing of the Wittelsbach dynasty is 
regretted by many. 

Bavaria takes a queer pride even in the 
eccentricities of her past rulers. Mad they 
may have been, but do not the fantastic 
palaces of the maddest of them all—hand- 
some, ill-fated Ludwig I]—attract art lov- 
ers from all over the world? Who else 
would have thought of building a replica of 
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ULM ON THE DANUBE 


The spire of the Cathedral at Ulm is the 

tallest in the world. Begun in 1390, it 

was completed in 1890 after the designs of 

a sixteenth-century architect. Its height is 

528 feet, or thirteen feet higher than the 
spire ‘of Cologne Cathedral. 


‘Versailles, Hall of Mirrors and all, upon 
an island on a lonely lake; or of piling up, 
with cunning genius, a Swan Castle dedi- 
‘cated to Wagner’s Lohengrin, on the jag- 
‘ged heights of the Bavarian Alps? The 
grotto at this castle of Neuschwanstein, 
where Ludwig sat alone in colored semi- 
darkness to enjoy his Wagner operas, may 
‘seem tawdry and faded today; the mirac- 
ulous fountains at Linderhof, set in mo- 
‘tion all at once by the spilling over of an 
artificial cataract, may play to groups of 
gaping tourists instead of to a lonely king; 
but Germany was in danger of losing the 
‘genius of Wagner altogether had not 
Ludwig encouraged him when no one else 
would. 


This Bavarian love of beauty shows it- 
self in her peasants as well as her kings; 
for to this day they fresco their long-eaved 
houses, painting them such charming col- 
ors that travelers lodging in the smaller 
villages feel that they are stepping in and 
out of the gilded frame of a picture. 
There is a special joy and lightness about 
the Bavarian peasant which leads him to 
diversify his labor with music, acting and, 
in the forest districts especially, with wood 
carving of a high artistic order. Oberam- 
mergau, famous once every decade for its 
‘Passion Play, is known all the year round 
for its skill in pottery and wood carving. 
The little village of Mittenwald, near the 
Austrian frontier, concentrates on violin 
making. Even the tiniest village church 
refuses to dwell in Gothic gloom but 
bursts out cheerily into gilt, paper flow- 
ers and twinkling drawing-room chande- 
liers. Catholicism, with its love of ritual 
and music,:is firmly entrenched in the 
Bavarian soul which has little love or sym- 
pathy to spare for stiff Prussian ways or 
the cold Protestantism of the north. And, 
_as befits a people who show such charac- 
teristics, the national dress is worn not 
only on Sundays, but almost universally, 
and with complete unself-consciousness. 

To step from Bavaria into Saxony is 
like going from a room of one temperature 
into another. The people here are heavier, 
more solemn, and their taste is much less 
admirable. They are a northern nation, and 
show it in their outlook. But Dresden, the 
capital, had the advantage of possessing one 
really great art-loving ruler of purer, if 
less imaginative, taste than the Wittelsbachs. 
Augustus the Strong of Saxony (1694- 
1733) not only instituted and supported the 
world-famous Meissen porcelain factory, 
but during his reign he planned and built 
the first international exhibition. Conceiv- 


ing the idea of collecting examples of vari- 
ous arts and industries together so as to 
attract visitors and stimulate trade, he built 
the world-famous Zwinger, said to be the 
finest example of baroque architecture in 
existence. Certainly it is the most beauti- 
ful as well as the most rightly permanent 
of all exhibition buildings. Augustus roped 
in the chief architects of his day, aided by 
specially imported Italian sculptors and 
stone masons. He laid out ornamental gar- 
dens, hemmed in on one side by a moat, 
and erected round them a square of exqui- 
site small palaces, linked together by ar- 
caded marble passages or winding flights 
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of steps. Besides small, gushing fountains, 
he built the great Nymphs’ Bath, a deep 
pool surrounded by a curved, balustraded 
terrace from which one looked down on the 
cascades that half veiled the stone figures 
of Neptune and his nymphs. 

Take a stroll down the Brihl Terrace 
bordering the Elbe and you will see what 
someone characterized as the finest urban 
view in Europe. The rushing Elbe itself 
is one continuous picture of steamships, 
barges and, most picturesque of all, great 
log rafts poled skilfully past the danger 
spots under the bridges. And from the bank 
rises a magnificent silhouette, topped by the 
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spire and huge green copper dome of the 
Church of Our Lady. Leave the Brihl 
Terrace and you find yourself on steep, 
winding Castle Street with its openings into 
the -courtyard of the royal palace, and its 
covered bridge spanning a near-by street 
above the heads of the passers-by. This is 
the bridge by which the Saxon royal family 
passed directly from the palace to their pri- 
vate chapel. 

Slow and stubborn as a Saxon... . Old 
ways linger here, but more from habit than 
from anything else. It is almost unbeliev- 
able to reflect that sedan chairs were seen 
in the streets of Dresden until a few years 
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before the Great War. They were utilized 
by those who did not want to get their feet 
wet after a late night at opera or ball, but 
who could not afford a cab. Even today you 
can get the feeling of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Germany more clearly 
here than anywhere else, if you choose to 
stroll between the fountains and rose beds 
of the Grosser Garten, past those little 
summer palaces erected by the various 
Electors for fétes champétres, after the 
fashion of the day; or, standing on one of 
the foyer balconies at the opera house, you 
look across the quiet, starlit square towards 
the darkened palace with its Green Vaults 


THE FOUNTAINS AT LINDERHOF 


The rococo palace of Linderhof was one of 
the extravagant creations of Ludwig I], 
the eccentric Maecenas of Bavaria, who be- 
friended Richard Wagner. The gardens 
of the palace are embellished with foun- 
tains, terraces, statuary, lakes and waterfalls. 


in which are kept the gold and silver 
drinking vessels, the jeweled tea set of 
Augustus the Strong, the ropes of pearls. 
worn by a long line of Saxon queens. .. . 

But you will not find any peasants in 
costume in Dresden or its surroundings. 
To see them you must search out one or 
other of the little hidden towns or vil- 
lages of Saxony in which there lingers an 
alien population, called the Wends, of 

Slav extraction, speaking their own 
strange language, having their own cus- 
toms and dress... There is a village of 
them, high up in the Erzgebirge. The 
women here all do intricate lace work, the 
only other industry in the district being 
small factories for turning wood bobbins. 
and such like. On Sundays and at wed- 
dings, the Wendish costume is seen in all 
its magnificence of swaying skirts and 
huge headdress padded high and draped 
with an embroidered shawl which falls in 
winged points on either side of the wear- 
er’s head. 

Another facet of German atmosphere 
and character is shown when one enters 
the Kingdom of Wirttemberg from whose 
royal house Queen Mary of England is. 
descended. Here, more vividly than in any 
of the other three capitals I am describing, 
can be seen the old order and the new, 

side by side. Stuttgart is a very ancient 
capital. The timbered houses of the Old 
Town lean towards one another, huddling 
so closely together that they almost blot 
out the sky above. Yet Stuttgart is the 
home of the Mercedes-Benz and other 
famous factories. She possesses skyscrap- 
ers downtown, an amazingly modern rail- 
way station, and the huge Deutchesaus- 
land Institut, where is filed data about 
every German community throughout the 
world, from the number of Germans em- 
ployed in the Scottish herring fisheries of 
one year to the name of some Teutonic 
pastor laboring amid a lost community on 
the banks of the Amazon. Get someone to 

show you the filing system at the Deutches- 
ausland Institut; then spend the evening at 
some beer garden down by the Neckar, 
where a group of students at the next table 
are singing sentimental ditties, and watch 
the moon illuminate the sloping dormer 
roofs of the Old Town, meditating mean- 
while upon the inconsistencies of the Ger-- 
man temperament. 

Possibly the reason why Wurttemberg- 
ers seem able to look towards the future 
while holding firmly on to the past, is sim- 
ply their absorption, as peasant smallhold- 
ers, in the present. The rich soil of the 

(Continued on page 52) 


CHILDREN 


OF THE SUN 


By COURTENAY MONSEN 


WHEN Europe was groping through 
the darkness which followed the fall of the 
Empire of Rome, the Children of the Sun 
romped and played in Tusayan exactly as 
they do today except, perhaps, for the 
burden of a few clothes—one of the ques- 
tionable gifts of civilization to the Indian. 

Children the world over are the same 
yesterday, today and tomorrow. They, and 
music, are the universal inspirations of 
mankind. The smile of a child when the 
world was young was the progenitor of the 
smile of a child of today. Differences of 
time, place, race, color or tongue are all 
dissolved in the laughter of youth. 

When Coronado discovered the Hopi 
“people of peace” in 1540, they were liv- 
ing almost exactly as they had lived back 
in that dim prehistoric dawn, when their 
neighbors (or their ancestors) the cliff 
dwellers, had been the dominant people of 
that vast mesa country. The Hopi were 
still living as a stone-age people when the 
“fire-devil” of the paleface first thundered 
through the desert three days’ journey to 
the south of them over a trail of steel. 
That was in the eighties, and my father, 
with great difficulty, and not without some 
risk, at times, to his life, photographed 
them for the benefit of posterity. In 1915 
I made pictures of them with much 
greater ease and with much less danger, 
if any, than my father had experienced a 
generation before, but already the back- 
ground disclosed evidence of the influence 
of the “blessings of civilization.” Tin cans, 
store clothes and an ever-increasing num- 
ber of sewing machines began to appear in 
the mesa villages, to the delight of the 
Indian and the lament of the artist. 

Until recent years Hopi children of both 
sexes were seen, in the summertime, en- 
tirely nude. They knew no wrong, so why 
not? Their people had been, for more gen- 
erations than the Adams family can trace, 
a highly moral race with a code valid 
enough to have enabled them to survive, 


THE BUTTERFLY HEADDRESS 


Despite the adoption of modern clothes, 
the Hopis preserve their beautiful cos- 
tumes for ceremonial occasions. This girl 
is arrayed for the butterfly dance. On her 
head is the mesa tablet headdress deco- 
rated with bright symbols, feathery flowers 
and a long tassel of wool yarn. Below at 
the right a Hopi boy with embroidered 
kirtle and turquoise beads stands with a 
Winnebago girl wearing the Sioux bonnet 
and vest. 


few as they were, down through the ages. 
But with the paternalism of Uncle Sam, 
the Indian Agents and the missionaries, 
they were soon shown the “folly of their 
ways”, and the difference between right and 
wrong in the matter of dress was pointed 
out to them. 

Some of the earliest attempts to cover 
up the beautiful little bronze bodies of the 
Children of the Sun turned out disastrously 


for the reformers and ludicrously for the 
Bie | 
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YOUTH ON THE MESA 


Infant mortality is exceedingly high among the Hopi children 
and they must be sturdy to survive the first two years of life. 
Thereafter, however, their chances of living to a ripe old age 


are excellent. 


Indians. Missionary boxes from the East 
sometimes contained most inappropriate, 
not to say immodest articles of wearing ap- 
parel. It only remained for a white man 
with a quick wit, a keen sense of humor 
and a flare for the practical joke to turn the 
laugh on the donors of the “love offering.” 
They, least of all, seemed to possess a funny 
bone. 

Imagine, if you can, an old Hopi high 
priest, the embodiment of dignity, his white 
Dutch-cut hair flowing in the breeze, his 
deeply lined face bespeaking that pride 
which is the Indian, coming up the mesa 
trail from the fields and orchards below, 
bedecked in a 1903 vintage lady’s corset. 
But keep your imagination under control, 
for that isn’t all. Imagine said Hopi priest 
to have discovered a real use for that cor- 
set—a use to him. Picture the top of said 
corset (Mae West proportions) well-filled 
with squashes, peaches, and topped with 
ears of fresh corn. Such was actually the 
sight witnessed by my father in 1905 in the 
village of Shi-shong-no-vi in the Painted 
Desert. 

But now it can be told! He had been 
kindly requested, while lecturing in Boston, 
to take charge of the donations of a mis- 
sionary society when these should be di- 
rected to the Indian trading post the follow- 
ing summer, and this he readily consented 
to do. Upon learning that the missionary 
ladies themselves were coming with their 
donations, or afterwards, he determined to 
put his heart into the job and do it right. 
When he opened the boxes a hasty glance 
convinced him that he would have to sub- 
stitute something else for the heart, for 
that was broken with the first look. By 
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STATUETTE 


Until her courtship days the Hopi girl lives a happy, comparatively carefree 
life. When she marries, her children take her family or clan name and the 
line of descent is through her. 


giving underthings (those were the days of 
longies and frillies) to persons of opposite 
sex, by distributing fat garments to lean 
people, and by presenting the vest of a 
corporation lawyer (cartoon style) to a 
baby boy, my father schemed diabolically 
to shame the missionary ladies of Back Bay 
into sending something more appropriate. 
The ladies came and returned to their sew- 
ing circle, but not ashamed, only amazed. 
And this is why. 

It seems that on the day that the boxes 
were opened and the corset was issued to 
the high priest, the underwear where it 
would look the best (to a practical joker) 
and the big clothes to the little people, there 
arrived also a letter (by Indian runner 
from the railroad sixty or seventy miles 
away) enclosing money for the purchase 
of calico and gingham from which “you will 


please have appropriate clothing made up 
for the little heathens. We will follow in 
a week.” The letter was signed by the com- 
mittee of the ladies’ missionary society. 
Keams Canyon is not far off, and the sew- 
ing machines at that little trading post were 
kept violently agitated for some days until 
there had been made up a quantity of 
mother hubbards for the girls and shirts 
for the boys of the Hopi village. My 
father gathered the children of the village 
around him and gave instructions as to just 
how to act when the ladies should arrive. 
Even the elders were asked to join in the 
plans for the reception. 

The day finally arrived. Far off in the 
desert, hundreds of feet below the mesa 
top, there appeared two tiny clouds of dust. 
These moved very slowly toward the vil- 
lage, but by early afternoon the crier from 


the roof top could make out the figures of 
people on horseback. There was also a 
wagon. Presently, at the base of a great 
rock, there emerged from the wagon two 
ladies, who, guided by the men who had 
dismounted, started to climb the trail. The 
little party was greeted with wild acclaim 
by the children. Their elders sat stolidly 
on their housetops or stood leaning against 
walls, looking on, expectantly. 

As the first lady reached the top of the 
trail her eye caught a glimpse of the hordes 
of naked children. She was outraged. 
Turning to her companion, she said, “‘Hen- 
rietta! Just look at their iniquities!” 

It was not an easy matter to explain why 
the children had not been clothed, but my 
ingenious dad assured the ladies that now 
they were to have the pleasure of assisting 
in clothing the youngsters. 

In the little plaza stood a group of houses, 
separated from the rest of the pueblo by an 
alley. At a corner of one of these houses 
blankets were placed for the ladies to sit 
upon while they viewed the clothing cere- 
mony. 

The children were all lined up around the 
house, my father acting as the stage mana- 
ger. He was also property man, as you shall 
soon see. The first child was a little boy, 
perhaps five or six years of age. From one 
of the piles of cotton clothing the ladies 
took a shirt, surveyed it critically, and 
slipped it over the little bronze figure. The 
child disappeared amidst the ample folds of 
the sleeves and tails. But it was too late 
now, the job had to go on. The next was a 
girl of ten or so, a slim, lovely little statu- 
ette whose brown body blended with the 
rocks on which she had been reared. A 
mother hubbard for her. It happened to fit. 
It made her look like an eastside Italian 
waif. She followed the small boy around 
the other end of the building and disap- 
peared. The third was a rather big boy, 
perhaps twelve. He, of course, got a shirt. 
But when he put it on he looked positively 
indecent. It hung loosely about his skinny 
knees. 

Doggedly, though, in spite of most amaz- 
ing effects, the ladies held out until the bit- 
ter end—of the clothes. But lo! The chil- 
dren were just as numerous as before; the 
line apparently had no ending. “Either 
these people are the most prolific heathens 
we have ever heard of,” remarked one of 
the ladies, “or there is something funny 
going on here.” And as they started down 
the trail to return to the nearest haven, the 
trading post, they were still pondering on 
the question of how to clothe the excess 
population of that Indian village. 

Meantime, my father and his friends 
were holding their sides and laughing until 
it hurt, for he had told the children to re- 
ceive their article of clothing, run around 
the building, slip it off, and stand in line 
again to receive another. The brown faces 
all looked alike to the ladies. 
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Fortunately the Hopi, (and that is pro- 
nounced Ho’-pee) have a sense of humor. 
This they seldom share with their white 
brothers, but they are genuinely fond of a 
practical joke and will go to some lengths 
to provide themselves with a laugh at the 
expense of some innocent victim. They 
enjoyed these adventures in incongruity 
which “Monsen of the Desert,’ as he was 
called for forty years, planned-and carried 
out as much for their benefit as for his 
own. 

This man of the desert loved the Chil- 
dren of the Sun, as he liked to call the 
little Hopi youngsters, and he sought to 
preserve for future generations the man- 
ners, customs and habits of these charm- 
ing and peaceful people. 

You can travel among the Hopis today 
with comparative ease, but you will sel- 
dom see the old native costumes. The 
Hopis are still intensely picturesque, per- 
haps the most unique people in the 
Western Hemisphere, but they are fre- 
quently well educated; they sometimes 
own automobiles, they have adopted fac- 
tory-made doors and windows for their 
houses, and they even sit on factory-made 
chairs and eat off of kitchen tables. If 
you never knew them in the days when 
they were unspoiled by the touch of civili- 
zation you will be thrilled with your ad- 
venture and you will never miss anything. 
But if you remember them as they were 
thirty years ago (or, as Dr. Frederick 
Hodge, Director of the Southwest Mu- 
seum in Los Angeles does, fifty years ago) 
you will rejoice that there are pictures in 
the museums and libraries that can never 
again be made. 

I question seriously whether with all 

(Continued on page 46) 


ON THE WAR PATH 


This photograph was take by Frederick 
Monsen, one of the pioneer students of 
Hopi culture, in the days before “civiliza- 
tion” began to transform and disrupt the 
ancient tribal customs. With great diffi- 
culty and often with considerable risk 
Monsen began photographing the Hopis in 
the eighties. 


Frederick Monsen 


Mario Scach 


Above and below are two views of another 


lovely Hopi headdress. 


a katchina doll 


The youngster holds 
made of wood and painted 
with clay. 


PINSK—CAPITAL OF THE MARSHLANDS 


A massive baroque Jesuit college and church dominates the water front at Pinsk, the principal commercial center of Polesie. Farmers in the neigh- 
boring countryside use the network of waterways surrounding the city to transport their produce to the market. 


THE GREATEST 


With this article Robert Medill concludes the 
series on modern Poland which began in the April 
issue of TRAYEL.—EpirortAL Note 


THE Pripet marshes are a vast area of 
lakes, waterways and marshland larger than 


MARSHES 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


Belgium and Holland combined. These 
marshes constitute one of the greatest in- 
land defense barriers in the world. Ancient 
Poland found them valuable in closing her 
east-central regions to the barbarian hordes 
from the East; Russia, during the long pe- 
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riod of the Partitions when eastern Poland 
was part of her domain, relied on their help 
to stem invasions from the west; modern 
Poland considers them of immense strategic 
value as a defense against Russian aggres- 
sion. Covering an area of 30,000 square 
miles, 22,000 of which were crudely 
drained and reclaimed by the Russian 
government, and standing squarely in the 
center of the border, they save Poland’s 
eastern frontier from the vulnerability of 
her unprotected west. Armies advancing 
from the east would be obliged to enter 
Poland either by the north or the south, 
for no modern army with its heavy equip- 
ment could negotiate the marshland. If 
the region was loosely defended, relatively 
small detachments could get through, of 
course. An armed flotilla on its waters 
was captured by the Germans in Febru- 
ary, 1918, and in the early part of the 


RURAL TELEGRAPHY 


In the Pripet marshes as in other remote 

parts of Poland, the farmers use a primitive 

form of telegraphy. By means of trombits, 

they broadcast news and queries to neigh- 

boring farmers, using a curious vocal code 
system instead of words. 


World War it was the scene of several 
engagements. 


From a nonmilitary point of view, the 
Pripet marshes present intriguing items of 
interest. A country of forests, rivers and 
marsh, it is flat, desperately monotonous, 
isolated from the world, unmodified by 
man, and its life is among the most primi- 
tive of Europe. It is a sort of peacetime 
no-man’s-land where for generations life 
has stood still. 


Because of their military prominence in 
the World War and the exotic nature of 
their life, the Pripet marshes aroused our 
interest and we therefore went to Brzésc 
which is strategically situated at the junc- 
tion of two rivers, the Bug and the Much- 
owiec, and of railways from Warsaw, 
Kiev, Moscow and East Prussia. Also in- 
tersecting it is the fifty-mile long Royal 
Canal, now two centuries old, which forms 
a link in the waterways of the Pripet 
marshes connecting the all-Russian 
Dnieper with the all-Polish Vistula. By 
means of these it is possible to travel from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. 


At Brzésc we were within twenty miles 
of the marshes, whose thousands of 
square miles are drained by the sluggish 
Pripet River and its tributaries which flow 
west to east. The Pripet in turn is a tribu- 
tary of the Dnieper which, rising in the 
northern part of Russia, flows south and 
empties into the Black Sea not far from 
the Crimea. Just above Kiev in the 
Ukraine it is joined by the Pripet. The lat- 
ter with its many branches and subsidiary 
systems forms a network of countless 
waterways. Communication is largely by 
water, for the roads are extremely primi- 
tive. Except for a few main arteries, the 
highways are mostly of timber and cut 


In many sections of Poland windmills still serve as a source of energy. 


FISHERMEN MAKE READY 


From the distant Black Sea herring, sturgeon and _ sterlet ascend the Dnieper and make 
their way into the labyrinthine waterways of the Pripet marshes. Fishing is one of the 
most important activities of the marsh dwellers. 


branches, or mere sand tracks on dune and 
low headland. They are negotiable only by 
the strongly built wagons drawn by the 
small and wiry horses of the district. 

In 1872 the Russian government started 
the reclamation of the marshes. During the 
following twenty-five years eight million 
acres in the vicinity of Pinsk were drained. 
Aside from this, Russia neglected the Pripet 
country, leaving the population to shift for 
itself, without adequate roads, bridges and 
other facilities. Even education was not 
provided for the inhabitants, who remained 


WINDMILLS IN THE POLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


almost wholly illiterate. When the Polish 
government reassumed control, education 
was made compulsory. Schools have been 
established throughout the region, and the 
isolated marsh dwellers, many of whom re- 
sent the government’s interference in what 
they consider their private affairs, are 
slowly emerging from their long intellec- 
tual stagnation. But little has yet been done 
to improve land transportation, for the eco- 
nomic and agricultural activity would not 
support the heavy expense of highway con- 
struction and maintenance. A modern sys- 


They are used principally as grist mills and drawers of water. These mills 


stand in northern Poland where the winds from the north Baltic send their sails spinning to grind wheat, rye and buckwheat. 


tem of highways would necessitate the im- 
portation of all essential building materials ; 
the only native product of the region is 
lumber. 

Perhaps some day the marshes in their 
entirety will be scientifically drained and 
thus reborn to completely new economic 
conditions. The government has been con- 
sidering this; among other great projects 
of this kind, the reclamation of the Pontine 
marshes in Italy has proved the feasibility 
of such an undertaking. Poland needs land 
for its expanding population ; the taming of 
the waterways and enlargement of land 
tracts would open up an immense area for 
colonization, accommodate large numbers 
of farmers and stimulate the growth of 
new and old cities. However, the cost of 
such an enterprise would be colossal; under 
present conditions it would probably be dif- 
ficult to finance. Furthermore, if done ef- 
fectively, it would require the cooperation 
of the Soviet government, since large areas 
of the marshes lie in Russian territory. 
But of greater moment, perhaps, would be 
the destruction of an important natural de- 
fense barrier. Possibly a solution will be 
found in the reclamation of part of the re- 
gion, retaining sufficient marshland for rea- 
sonably adequate defense. 
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AT WORK ON THE MARSHES 


The fishermen of the Pripet marshes pole 
their flat-bottomed boats through innumer- 
able winding waterways, using cone-shaped 
nets to trap fish of various kinds. Marsh 
grass for bedding and fodder for horses 
and cattle is also transported through the 
marshes by flat boats. 


Along the road from Brzesc to Pinsk we 
passed fewer and fewer isolated houses and 
villages, for we were entering the most 
thinly settled part of Poland. All the build- 
ings which we passed were of timber, one 
story high and roofed with thatch. Pinsk 
occupies the eastern end of a long narrow 
peninsula, a spur of slightly higher ground 
running between water-soaked terrain, 
called Zahorodzie. The broad dirt road 
which traverses seemingly limitless farm 
lands along this peninsula is’ the only 
through road into Pinsk which permits 
motor travel. A wagon road runs from the 
city to the north connecting with through 
routes, but beyond this and one or two 
other short inconsequential highways Pinsk 
relies on the interlacing waterways for her 
communications. Nor is railway service an 
important factor. One train a day between 
Warsaw and the Russian frontier, and an 
indirect daily service to the north and south 
satisfy her needs. 

Pinsk is a city of 32,000 people composed 
of sixty per cent Russian-Polish stock and 
forty per cent Jews. As might be expected, 
it is a loosely flung city with few natural 
attractions. Seen from a distance over the 
tall marsh grass of its encompassing waters 
there is little visible beyond a few church 


spires and the shoulders of the larger 
buildings. Its massive baroque Jesuit col- 
lege and church rising from the water’s 
edge is the dominating structure of the 
town and one that might do justice to a 
metropolis of far greater importance. 
Fortunately our introduction to Pinsk 
fell on the day which preceded the 
monthly market. We were just in time to 
participate in the activities of the greatest 
day of the month, really a festival day for 

Pinsk and the surrounding countryside. 

Of all the markets we had seen in Poland 

none equaled this one in its variety of 

wares, in its strange conglomeration of 
people, in its activity and in the pictur- 
esque quality of its general characteristics. 
The following day the entire province 
seemed to, have disgorged its inhabitants 
into the broad-market place. Hundreds of 
wagons loaded with produce of every 
sort had come to rest in the square or in 
adjacent streets. Huge mounds of hay, 
marsh grass, lumber and reeds brought 
there by boat and wagon showed how im- 
portant these were in the economy of the 
marsh country. Split lumber for firewood, 
sawed planks, shingles, birchbark strips for 
sandal making, branches and twigs for bas- 
ket weaving also arrived by road and water. 
Vegetables and fruit, eggs and poultry were 
offered in profusion, tempting the house- 
holders by the modesty of their prices. As 
in other markets, the women from the 
farms squatted behind their little baskets 
of provender. But this market was far 
from being one of inanimate products, for 
chickens, geese, pigs, sheep and other live- 
stock were sold on the hoof. Pigs, tied 
down in the wagons, grunted and squealed 
in disgust over their captivity; geese, igno- 
miniously tied together by their legs and left 
prostrate on the ground for inspection, 
squawked their annoyance; sheep bleated 
in terror over their strange surroundings. 
The river’s edge by the market place was 
packed solid with boats from near and far. 

The costumes of the peasants were as 
varied as the merchandise they had for sale. 
It being early September, homespun gar- 
ments were chiefly in evidence. For the, 
most part the women wore linen or cotton 
dresses with aprons and the inevitable 
headkerchiefs tied under the chin; the men, 
homespun linen trousers, hip-length jack- 
ets or Russian smocks. Both sexes wore 
homemade birchbark sandals, supplemented 
with leg wrappings of homespun for the 
men, or high leather boots, unless they were 
barefooted. Many men were in tatters, for 
the people of the marshes are desperately 
poor. 

The Polish navy maintains a patrol of 
miniature gunboats and fast power launches 
on the Pripet waterways. We were fortu- 
nate in having a naval speedboat put at our 
disposal and were able to explore the prin- 
cipal flowing roads within a fairly wide 
radius of Pinsk. 


The Pripet marshes do not, of course, 
consist of solid swampland. The entire 
region is flat and lies almost at sea level, 
but it is sufficiently drained by its sluggish 
rivers to leave uncovered its slightly ele- 
vated portions. On these elevations of 
sand and clay lie most of the villages and 
the land that is cultivated by the frugal 
and thrifty peasantry. The Pripet and its 
many tributaries form myriads of shallow 
lagoons, canals, channels, lakes, which 
make accessible the arable land and for- 
ests of pine, fir, birch and mixed varieties. 
The channels of the rivers are navigable 
by barges and by light-draft paddle-wheel 
steamers which carry passengers, freight 
and mail, but most of the communication 
is by hand-hewn, flat-bottomed boats 
which can navigate in a few inches of 
water. 

These narrow skiffs and more commo- 
dious freight barges are propelled by poles 
ten to fifteen feet long. The boats of the 
peasants are shallow enough to navigate 
the lagoons and branch watercourses, 
which are from one to six feet in depth, 
and the submerged meadows; they are 
able also to push through areas of stand- 
ing grass. 

Branching from the main waterways 
ran an intricate system of canals and 
streams. Many of these disappeared in the 
bushes and high grass which covered their 
banks and we wondered how the natives 
found their way in the maze of channels. 
Broad lagoons appeared, on the shores of 
which villages nestled. Many of these la- 
goons had the character of lakes whose 
length could be measured in miles. The 
lakes and larger lagoons, their low banks 
invisible in the distance, seemed like inland 
seas. But for the most part our horizons 
were limited and the silences dramatic; our 
vision was bounded by reeds, shrubs or 
submerged forest. 

At sunset our vistas were enchanting, as 
the gray-green wastelands, framed in a 
blazing sky, slowly turned to a deep pur- 
ple. The gently rising mist softened the 
outlines of the silent marshes, creating 
pastels of incomparable beauty. In the 
compact little villages perched above high- 
water mark, each housing from one hun- 
dred to one thousand five hundred people, 
are the homes of the farmers. They go to 

‘and from their fields in boats, transport- 
ing horses, cows and sheep in this way 
from pasture to pasture or from field to 
field. Besides regulation farming and fish- 
ing, the harvesting of reeds, branches of 
stunted willows and marsh grass is an 
important occupation. 

Fishing is of great economic value, 
yielding the marsh dwellers a vital article 
of food. The marshes abound in fish of 
many kinds and the supply seems inex- 
haustible. There are about forty varieties 
in all: the principal one is mudfish. Her- 
ring, sturgeon and sterlet ascend the 
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TO CELEBRATE THE HARVEST 


As in all other parts of Poland the natives of the marshland are devoted to bright: em- 
broidered costumes and gay coral or amber necklaces. This group of women in 2eir hand- 
somest costumes, their heads decked with fruits and flowers, are setting 01% to celebrate 


the harvest festival. 


Dnieper from the Black Sea, pushing their 
way many hundreds of miles north into the 
Pripet and its tributaries and from there 
into the endless waters of the marshes. Tor- 
toise are found in large numbers _ too. 
Throughout the marshes we encountered 
fisherfolk pursuing their prey in the shal- 
low lakes and among the tall marsh grass 
of submerged meadows. Their technique 
is unlike any that we had ever seen. The 
art of fishing is carried on principally with 
cone-shaped nets five or six feet long. The 
fishermen embark on their flat-bottomed 
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boats and pole their way into the reeds or 
the shallows at the edge of the grass. There 
the nets are submerged. Then with their 
poles the fishermen proceed to poke into the 
grass and the muddy bottom and drive the 
unsuspecting fish into the trap. 

Another important industry of the dis- 
trict is the harvesting of marsh grass; this 
is used principally as bedding for horses 
and cattle and for fodder. The farmers, 
armed with scythes, stand in water up to 
their knees and mow it like hay. The grass 


(Continued on page 54) 


THE STORK COMES HOME 


Hundreds of different species of birds make their homes in the Pripet marshes which are 
one of the favorite hunting grounds of Polish sportsmen. Here a stork alights on the top of 
a typical haystack of the region. It is placed on piles to keep it dry in case of high water. 


THE CASTLE AT HASTINGS 


After the defeat of Harold at the Battle of Hastings in 1066, William the Conqueror built the earthworks of the castle whose ruins crown the West 
Cliff at Hastings today. His successors completed the castle and built a chapel and a college of which Thomas 4 Becket was at one time dean. The Battle 
of Hastings was fought near the present Battle Abbey six miles inland. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


A THOUSAND years ago uninvited 
guests entered England through its natural 
gateway, the southeast coast. These marau- 
ders from Europe forced the early English 
to protect themselves. Therefore the 
English established a series of small naval 
settlements along the shores of East Sus- 
sex and Kent then known as “The Saxon 
Shore.” Originally the first five maritime 
towns were named the Cinque Ports, but 
successive monarchs, recognizing the need 
for additional naval bases which could har- 
bor mobile fleets in readiness to repel the 
Channel pirates, added two more towns 
to the number. However, these ports con- 
tinued to be designated by the half-French 
title, Cinque Ports, which is still used in 
our own times. 

The original group of Cinque Port towns 
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By ARTHUR LAMSLEY 


comprised Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Do- 


ver and Sandwich. To these were after- 


wards added Winchelsea and Rye. For 
five hundred years the Cinque Ports were 
powerful strongholds on England’s south- 
ern frontier. Thereafter their naval and 
military importance declined. However, 
many of their traditions have survived 
and few English towns are richer in his- 
torical interest. 

The Count of the Saxon Shore of a 
thousand years ago is known today as the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. His 
official residence is Walmer Castle, a fine 
old building standing on the coast between 
Deal and Dover. Originally it was one 
of the coastal fortifications built by Henry 
VIII and it has been maintained in a good 
state of repair by the Crown. 


The Cinque Ports cradled the British 
navy. Until the reign of Henry VII it 
was their duty to furnish nearly all ships 
and men for the king’s service. In return 
for their aid the Ports enjoyed extensive 
privileges. The first fleet comprised a 
number of twenty-ton fishing craft fitted 
fore and aft with “castles” from which the 
crew shot arrows from their long bows. 
Today the Cinque Ports still have replicas 
of these boats incorporated in their borough 
seals. 

The fishermen who manned those ancient 
craft were very similar in type to many 
of the men I met when recently visiting 
the Ports. The English Channel is a sav- 
age mistress at most seasons of the year, 
breeding men as boisterous and as trucu- 
lent as her dominant moods. 


The coast line of the Cinque Ports 
varies from the dead flat marshlands and 
sand dunes of Sandwich, Romney and Win- 
chelsea to the majestic white chalk cliffs 
of Dover and Hastings which form a rocky 
rampart that for centuries has been a ter- 
ror to shipping during Channel storms. The 
twenty-one miles of the Straits of Dover 
during a storm are rough and dangerous. 
Little wonder that in the heyday of the 
Cinque Ports the seamen of the small war- 
ships were sometimes forced to fight their 
battles on shore or up river! During a 
Channel storm with its plunging broken 
seas the crudely designed craft of those 
early days could not have kept afloat; even 
modern Channel ferry steamers of two 
thousand tons carrying trains are awash 
from stem to stern in a howling sou’wester. 

The Cinque Ports present a fascinating 
study in the evolution of townships. Dover 
and Hastings have grown into big cities 
housing thousands of people. Hythe has 
stood still, resigned and dignified like a 
graceful dowager. Rye, Winchelsea, Rom- 
ney and Sandwich refuse to give up their 
medieval atmosphere and remain ruggedly 
independent, mocking at modern progress. 

Geographically the position of the four 
smaller Ports has altered. They are now 
two miles inland, due to the silting up of 
their harbors and the receding of the shore- 
line. The larger Ports have clung tena- 
ciously to the water front, favored by a 
kindlier action of the sea which has had 
little effect upon the rocky foundations sup- 
porting the towns. 

Because of its nearness to London the 
Romans made Sandwich their principal 
gateway into England. Before the bay 
silted up it boasted the finest Ports’ an- 
chorage. I found it the most fascinating 
town in Kent, a bit of old England which 


path by modern civilization. From 


typical Kentish countryside of orchards 
and hop gardens, through Deal, past 
Walmer Castle, over high, round- 
bosomed downs reaching to the fa- 


Although the Cinque Ports, except Dover, no 
longer have any significance as defense ports, 
their former importance lives on in their seals. 
That at the right, for example, pictures a twenty- 
ton fishing craft with “castles” fore and aft from 
which the crew fired arrows from longbows. Of 
such ships was the first English navy composed. 
In the center is the cognizance of the Cinque 
Ports—half lion and half boat. 


Sandwich to Dover is a journey across 


mous white cliffs of Dover, by the 


massive Dover Castle and down hill 
again into England’s modern Cinque 
Port, the active city of Dover. 

Few would fall in love with Dover 
at first sight. The town appears drab 
and not too well-kept, but initial im- 
pressions are misleading, for the place 
grows interesting during extended ex- 
ploration. The harbor built in the mid- 


dle of the last century is alive with a 
variety of ships and seamen of every 


persists in retaining its traditional person- 
ality, refusing to be elbowed off its ancient 


Queen Elizabeth is said to have spent a weekend in 

this old Tudor house in Sandwich, a town which has 

yielded little to modern civilization, in spite of the 
periodic invasion of American golfers. 


Sandwich, once the Channel port of London, had the finest anchorage of any of the 

Cinque Ports before the bay silted up. The Romans made it their principal gateway 

to England. Even today vessels from many nations pass through the Barbican Bridge 
which crosses the Stour, although the town is now two miles from the sea. 
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nationality. The surrounding hills 
of Dover afford magnificent views, 
especially the impressive panorama 
that may be seen from the towering 
rampart on’ which the castle stands. 
In 53 B.C. Julius Caesar, the Em- 
peror of Rome, arrived off Dover and 
tried to land his army from a fleet of 
galleys. Caesar found the Britons 
more than a match at this point of 
the cliff-bound coast and made a fur- 
ther attempt to land at Deal where 
his men were. more successful in 
storming the low-lying beach which 
gave the defenders no shelter. In 
vivid contrast to the bow and arrow 
army of old England a regiment of 
British soldiers garrison the Dover 
Castle today, and the Pharos, an an- 
Abie cient watch tower piled up among the 
Hi i earthworks, still serves as landfall for 
ships in the Channel. 
Dover Castle Keep, a colossal one 
hundred-foot square pile built of flint 
rubble, is the first Norman heritage 


OLD AND NEW DOVER 


Dover Castle dates back to Roman times, 
but the town was probably not fortified 
until after the Norman Conquest, when 
it attained such importance as to be 
called “The Key to England.” The castle 
is still kept in repair as a fortress and 
the chalk cliffs on either side are crowned 
with fortifications. The new town lies 
prosaically at the foot of the cliff below 
the castle on one of the finest artificial 
harbors in the world. At the left is 
Peverell’s Tower, one of the entrances 
to the castle, with a guardsman on duty 
at the gate. 


SAILORS HOME 


of England. The foundations of the 
castle are hewn from the solid chalk 
dome of a nine hundred-foot high green 
hill. The edifice dominates the town 
from its hilltop and from most of the 
streets one can look up to view the 
castle silhouetted on the skyline. 

Modern Dover is a busy town quite 
apart from its passenger shipping. The 
discovery of coal a few miles outside 
in the Kentish hills has given an army 
of miners from England’s distressed 
areas new life and new hope. 

Because of its nearness to French soil 
the Cinque Port of Dover during the 
Great War pursued its traditional de- 
fensive role of a thousand years ago. 
Its great harbor sheltered three hundred 
naval craft of all types and tonnage and 
was the key to the English Channel, 
closing the water-door to and from the 
North Sea. 

In the worst Channel storms the har- 
bor is a safe anchorage, the immense 
concrete breakwaters giving every pro- 
tection from the smashing seas. I have 
seen the artificial harbor as, unruffled as 
a pond when the seas outside were lashed 
with the fury of a seventy-knot gale. 

Westwards, a few miles’ tramp or a 
short car ride over the chalk hills from 
Dover, is the little port of Hythe. The 
Anglo-Saxon name for this snug town- 
ship was “Hithe,” meaning “haven,” and 
its situation endows it with a mild equa- 
ble climate. The narrow high-street of 
the modern town contains a medley 
of architecture reminiscent of Tudor, 
Jacobean and Georgian periods. Many 
of these buildings have been renovated 
several times, but their owners have in- 
sisted on retaining their original archi- 
tectural characteristics. 

The most imposing building in modern 
Hythe is St. Leonard’s church dominat- 
ing the town, a modern structure some- 
what out of keeping with the surround- 
ing buildings. From its tower top one 
gets a bird’s-eye view of all the Cinque 
Ports, and on a day of moderate visi- 
bility the shores of France loom above 
the Channel horizon. Architecturally 
the choir of the church offers a striking 
similarity to that found in Canterbury 
Cathedral, Below ground the crypt con- 
tains a gruesome collection of some 
thirteen hundred skulls of ancient British 
folk which have been dug up from the vari- 
ous earthworks in the vicinity. ? 

Hythe boasts the smallest public railway 
in the world, which took me on to the 
Cinque Port of Romney, now two miles 
from the coast and situated in a delightful, 
multi-colored marshland. The gauge of 
this miniature railway is fifteen inches only 
and the locomotives are about one-third 
the size of an ordinary engine, the latest 
being a model of a Canadian prairie ex- 
press. These toy engines pull twenty-five 


ARTISTS’ HAVEN 


A decayed and highly picturesque seaport, Rye has lost all claim to commercial importance. 
However, its narrow cobbled streets still hold a never-fading charm for artists and writers who 
find this old smugglers’ haunt an esthetic adventure. 


coaches, “closed” or “open” to suit the 
climate. 

The original Romney was destroyed by 
a great storm which altered the mouth of 
the river Rother. Near the site the little 
country town was built and called “New” 
Romney. The museum in the main street 
affords an adventure in retrospect; the past 
is materialized and made alive by a unique 
collection of relics. In a corner I found an 
old chest which did duty in the Cinque 
Port days and can be opened only by the 
application of three keys, each under the 


separate ownership of the Ports of Hythe, 
Winchelsea and Romney! 

Across the border into Sussex is Rye, 
its Cinque Port glory long departed. Rye 
is built on a sandstone bluff and no place 
along these shores gives lovelier views of 
the ever-changing Channel seascape, or 
more extensive landscapes both east and 
west. The eastward aspect is considered 
one of the grandest in England, stretching 
across the marshes towards New Romney, 
its neighboring port; and from Watchbell 


(Continued on page 50) 
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SWEET DREAMS 


Photographs by Dr. Schmidt Schaumburg from Pix 


In the zoo there is no need to worry about the ruthless laws of the jungle. 
Life is pleasantly futile, and who cares about the survival of the fittest? Like 
the carpet knights in Don Quixote the animals may abandon themselves to 
“sleep and lazy ease” whenever the impulse seizes them. At the upper left, 
poised miraculously on one long leg, the white crane dreams of long voyages 
in tropic skies. A symbol of well-fed self-complacency, the sea lion dozes to 
the rhythm of stertorous breathing. The camel capitulates to Morpheus as to 
a mortal malady. The two lions are in the tenderest of moods, and the pig 
and the sheep obviously cherish no racial prejudices. 
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TRIP OF THE MONTH— 
QUEBEC AND NEW BRUNSWICK 


I suppose there is no hour of the 
day when people are not entering Que- 
bec from the four points of the compass. 
For me there is only one way to make 
a really dramatic entrance to this an- 
cient citadel, and only one time of day. 
That is from Levis across the river any 
night after sunset when the moon is 
young. Then the lights of the old town 
straggle in uneven rows along the 
water’s edge at the foot of a medieval 
castle with ropes of lights around its 
ramparts. Then the river craft, from 
ocean liner to fishing boat, are agleam; 
and the bridge to the Isle of Orleans 
becomes a necklace of golden beads. As 
you look at the silver crescent hanging 
low over the Plains of Abraham and 
marking a path of light to your feet, 
your eyes search out the cove where 
Wolfe landed his men so many years 
ago. Paths of glory indeed, you reflect, 
recalling that historic night, but leading 
now to the fairy castle towering above 
you. 

I hope you have motored up the Jack- 
man Trail, for it’s-a quiet drive through 
Maine’s big woods where there’s every 
chance that a startled deer may block 
your way and eye you curiously until, 
with a flick of its white tail, it disappears 
among the trees. And you will pass at 
sunset through a country which will seem 
to you more French than _ France, 
whether you’ve seen the latter or only 
imagined it. 

Of course there are countless places 
to stay in Quebec but only one which 
is like the pot at the end of a rainbow. 
That is the fairy castle which turns out 
to be a very exquisite and modern hotel, 
the Chateau Frontenac. Even the most 
carping critic finds it perfection itself, 
from the stringed quartette in 18th cen- 
tury costume to the little page boys in 
scarlet uniform who look like nothing 
so much as miniature “soldiers of the 
Queen” without the busbies. One almost 
expects a miniature Victoria to arrive 
with her Albert to review them. 

If you can tear yourself away from 
Quebee and the Chateau Frontenac, I 
should like to take you to St. Andrews- 
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by-the-Sea. If you have plenty of time, 
it will repay you to make a wide detour 
through Laurentides National Park to 
Lake St. Jean, where red trout are yours 
for the catching, and back to St. Simeon 
on the St. Lawrence. If you do this, 
you can make a special trip to Mont- 
morency Falls and Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré. 
Even if this vast place of pilgrimage 
seems a far cry from the simple shrine 
which Breton sailors set up in honor of 
their beloved Ste Anne, you cannot fail 
to be impressed with the profound faith 
which actuates multitudes who come 
there and with the humility of a people 
who at the simple words “A Genoux” 
ascend the Scala Sancta on their knees. 
The road to Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré fol- 
lows the St. Lawrence through rich farm 
lands sloping down to the river, with cel- 
lars built into the hillsides, and way- 
side shrines to remind you that this is 
a Catholic country. 

If you decide not to take the Lake 
St. Jean detour, I’'d suggest driving to 
Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré in the late after- 
noon and continuing to St. Simeon after 
dark. The landscape is much the same, 
but if you’ve picked your moon, the 
river takes on an unearthly radiance. 

At St. Simeon you will cross by ferry 
to Riviére-du-Loup and take the road to 
Edmonston on the St. John. From here 
until you reach the sea, you are scarcely 
out of sight of the river. And if you 
want to stop and fish for salmon, you 
are permitted to do so in Hartt’s Island 
salmon pool between Grand Falls and 
the very delightful Provincial capital, 
Fredericton. St. John will seem a drab 
city indeed, I fear, after so much beauty, 
but the Reversing Falls are well worth 
staying to watch when the tide turns, 
and if you are interested in drydocks, 
you can see the largest one in the world 
at Courtenay Bay. 

From St. John it is a comparatively 
short trip to St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, 
where the sands are the most gorgeous 
terracotta and the ocean too blue to be 
real; where you can be marvelously com- 
fortable, even though swanky, at the 
Algonquin Hotel or comfortable with- 
out the swank at a half dozen other 
places. While you are there don’t fail 
to see the handicraft shop run by Miss 
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Helen Mowat, who was a pioneer in 
reviving the arts of an earlier day. If 
you want an old sampler copied, she 
will have it done for you (I hope) as 
she did for me. Or if you want home- 
spuns and yarns to match, you can buy 
those, too, of native New Brunswick 
wool that wears forever. Incidentally, 
if you want linens, take a run up to 
St. Stephen across the St. Croix River 
from Calais, Maine, which has a shop 
famous for them. 

So here at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea I 
shall leave you to find your own way 
home. Mine is in Maine, so I followed 
Route One, than which there is nothing 


more soul-satisfying anywhere in the 
world. 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR NEW 
OFFICIAL HOTEL AND SHOP 
BULLETIN? 


A copy of the 1938-1939 Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin was mailed to all 
members a few weeks ago. If by any 
chance you did not receive your copy, 


please notify the office of the Secretary 
of the Club. 


WHERE TO GO IN AMERICA 


Last month we published a_ partial 
list of the places on this continent on 
which we have descriptive literature. Be- 
low we complete this list. Won’t you 
let us help you plan your summer holi- 
days? 


Cape Cod New York State 

Labrador Nova Scotia 

Maine Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts Quebec 

New Brunswick Rhode Island 

New Hampshire Vermont 
CORN HILLS 


In Hyde County, North Carolina, far- 
mers do not record their land in acres, 
but by a unit derived from the spacing 
of corn hills. A man says he has “5,000 
in cotton,” meaning he has planted cot- 
ton on land sufficient to accommodate 
5,000 hills of corn. (2.500 hills of corn 
equal one acre.) 


THE ALL-SEASON POCONOS 


Larey there’s been a growing 
fashion for the Poconos — those 
green-forested mountains set in the 
Paradise Valley above the Delaware 
Water Gap. There are usually sound 
reasons for fashions in resorts, and 
in the case of the Poconos, the two 
facts alone: that ‘this. region’ is ‘a 
mere hundred miles from New York 
or Philadelphia and that it is open 
all the year around, are sound rea- 
sons. But with me the Poconos are 
no fashion; they're a habit. 

The Pocono region is, of course, 


superb. You could fling one super- 
lative after another and still not 


convey the intimate beauty of the 
mountains that sweep down to the 
great Delaware. You have to see the 
whole terrain from a mountain or a 
Manor window to believe that so 
much space and untouched beauty 
can exist so near the great cities. 
Pine, spruce and hemlock clothe the 
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mountains, laurel and rhododendron 
flourish here as nowhere else. And 
people flourish, too. By some fluke, 
the Poconos have the driest air east 
of the Rockies, and a summer tem- 
perature ten to fifteen per cent cool- 
er than Eastern cities. The region is 
perfect for winter sports, the springs 
are exquisite, and the autumns down- 
right spectacular. 

With all this to start with, the wise 
people (mostly Pennsylvania Quak- 
ers) who started Pocono Manor and 
its colony of summer homes bought 
three thousand acres of land at an 


altitude of eighteen hundred. feet, 
and quietly proceeded, over the 


course of years, to do all the right 
things with it. They dammed their 
beautiful Swiftwater stream for part 
of its course to make Lake Minausin; 
they built the tall Manor, which from 
the mountains opposite looms like a 
medieval Italian castle; they laid out 


The green-forested mountains above the Delaware Water Gap provide 
an ideal setting for a golf course. 


trails and bridlepaths through the 
woods, and a golf course near the 
hotel; and to their eternal credit 
they destroyed none of the natural 
beauty around them. 

Pocono Manor Inn and its various 
annexes, and the privately owned 
houses of the estate, each in its ample 
grounds, form a community with its 
own shops and services. For years 
this community has been one of the 
most tranquil and friendly spots on 
earth. And for the last five years 
the Manor has been extremely ac- 
tive, spending a great deal of money 
straight through the deépression, in 
transforming itself into a thorough- 
ly modern and luxurious hotel, for- 
tunately without sacrificing its tradi- 
tion of informal comfort. A Phila- 
delphia decorator is taking one room 
at a time and making an individual 
scheme for it, from warm wall col- 
ors to period pieces. Tiled baths go 
with nearly every bedroom. 

The great dining room is virtu- 
ally a solarium, its huge windows 
revealing the sweep of country 
straight to the Water Gap twenty 
miles away. However, the food is 
apt to compete with the view, for 
people who have been playing out- 
doors for hours appreciate first-class 
cooking and the fresh milk and vege- 
tables produced on nearby farms. Be- 
low the dining room windows is the 
sun terrace which has been created 
from a natural ledge; it is gay with 
lounging chairs and umbrellas and 
borders of flowers. 

The Manor has a barber shop and 
beauty parlor; a resident physician 
and nurse; drug store and general 
market; a really remarkable library; 
the new Ivory Room with table 
Thote meals for transients or spe- 
cial parties; the Lodge annex, the 
Recreation Hall, and the golf club- 
house; a garage for a hundred cars; 
and goodness knows how many lodges 
and lookouts and camps for hikers. 
This indicates the Manor equipment 
—as for indoor amusements, there are 
bowling, pool and billiards, pingpong, 
progressive bridge parties, concerts by 
a Philadelphia trio, talking pictures, 
nature lectures, impromptu dancing 
every night with Arthur Murray in- 
structors at hand, and dancing de luxe 
Saturday nights, when a special dance 
orchestra comes in from Scranton. 

Of course, the outdoor sports offer 
a great many specialties in addition to 
the usual amusements. Lake Min- 
ausin, four hundred feet below the 
hotel, has the usual bathing equip- 
ment from bath house to lifeguard, 
but also it has an artificial islet for 
sun-basking. Swiftwater stream of- 
fers speckled trout in-season, but also 
waterfalls, hiking trails, and little 
camps which you are always coming 
on unexpectedly. There is a string 
of riding horses, a riding master, 
and twenty-two miles of bridle paths. 
There are plenty of tennis courts 
which you can use without charge, 


an archery tange, classes in nature 
study or painting. 

Pocono Manor is always full of 
children, and none of them ever 
yearns for a summer camp, for the 
simple reason that one has been pro- 
vided. Camp Pomanoca‘is in charge 
of a specially trained staff which 
gives nature study classes, supervises 
games and sports, and takes care of 
boys and girls all day long: There 
is even a school for tutoring and 
corrective work. The little children 
have _a_ playground and a splashing 
pool. 

The golf course—18 holes, 6350 
yards, par 73—and planned with that 
diabolical skill that gives golfers so 
much pleasure, is a half-mile from 
the hotel. Its true and velvety greens 
and tempting hazards, its great di- 
versity and its famous “punchbowl” 
lead many a golfer who thought well 
of his game to sink with relief on 
the veranda of the Halfway House 
or at a lunch table in the beautiful 
clubhouse, and vow. to be a better 
man at the Number Seven hole. He 
probably decides to practice a bit on 
the new 18-hole putting green, which 
is floodlighted at night. 

If Pocono Manor offered nothing 
more than its good walks, I should go 
just for that, as I have more than 
once. There is an endless choice of 
trails, marked just enough to flatter 
your sense of adventure, cleared just 
enough for comfort without tame- 
ness. You can sprint up Deer Moun- 
tain or Bear Mountain, exhilarated 
by the fine edge on the air. Or you 
may choose Wildcamp Swamp, Zig- 
Zag Path or Indian Run. By lunch- 
time you’re apt to make connections 
with one of those perambulating 
camp meals that the Manor provides 
for hungry hikers.. A chef arrives 


bag and baggage, and in no time 
there are sizzling steaks and fragrant 
coffee prepared at an outdoor grill. 


The sun terrace before the Manor is 
gay with brightly colored umbrellas 
and borders of flowers. 


Winter sports are now burgeoning 
on the Poconos. The Lackawanna 
Railroad maintains a regular snow- 
train schedule to the region. Manor 
cuests get off at Pocono Summit, put 
on their skis, and run straight down 
a wooded path to the Manor. There 
is an eighteen-mile ski trail to Big 
Pocono and return, and in all, over 
forty miles of novice, open slope 
and more difficult ski runs. Mor 
Nelson, a famous Norwegian in- 
structor, heads the ski school. Skat- 
ing and ice hockey on Lake Minau- 
sin are floodlighted at night. There 
is a thousand-foot toboggan chute 
that stretches down the fifth fair- 
way of the golf course; the run is 
twenty-five seconds. In the Manor 
tradition are sledge rides with teams 
of huskies and bobsleigh rides with 
horses. Over the holidays there is a 
riot of fun, from bringing in the 
Yule Log from Swiftwater Valley 
on Christmas Eve, to ice bowling, 
ski ibaseball, hockey games, camp 
luncheons, and carol singing before 
roaring fires at night. 

The winter rates, American plan, 
begin at $6.00 a day, with nominal 
charges for winter sports equipment 
and instruction. The summer rates 
for a room with bath begin at $8.00, 
with ten per cent off if taken by the 
week. Servants are boarded for 
$4.50 daily; children are given spe- 
cial rates. Manor Lodge offers 
rooms without bath for as little as 
$5.50 a day American plan; all meals 
are served at the Inn. Oakwood An- 
nex accommodates forty guests, and 
the service is that of a high-grade 
family boarding house—no frills, but 
everything good. Rates are $4.00 and 
$4.50 per day. Greens fees are $1.50 
a day, or $45.00 for the season. Full 
garage service is given for $5.00 a 
week, and outdoor parking is free. 

From New York there are three 
delightful motor routes—the Belle- 
ville Pik Pulaski Skyway, or 
Broadway Road—all- ~-picking up 
Route 6, crossing the Delaware River 
at Portland, and reaching the Man- 
or via Stroudsburg. Philadelphians 
take Route 611 through Doylestown 


e 


and Easton, or Routes 30 
through Bethlehem and Wind Gap. 
The Inn is two miles from Pocono 


Swiftwater Stream has 


Summit Station on the Lackawanna 
Railway, and guests are met by ar- 
rangement. Either way, by motor or 


train, the trip from Philadelphia or 
New York is three to three and a 
half hours. 


been dammed to make a lake for swimming and canoeing. 


ak 


Sailing vessels of all kinds, from the sturdy craft of the Nantucket fishermen to the trimmest racing yachts, 


N owapays, life being what it 
is, I demand a good deal from my 
summer vacation. I must do more 
than change the color of my skin, it 
must get wnder my skin. One of 
those resorts turned out by a kind 
of mass production will never do the 
trick; I must have a place with a 
personality powerful enough to ab- 
sorb me completely. I go to Nan- 
tucket, which has more character 
concentrated in small compass than 
any spot I know, and which has a 
delightful and mysterious quality of 
making you feel it is strictly your 
personal island. Perhaps that’s be- 
cause it is small; perhaps you catch 
the pride of possession from the 
islanders. 

Nantucket hasn’t forgotten for a 
minute that it was the greatest whal- 
ing port on earth and bred the best 
sailors. The pride and the discipline 
are still there, in the fine Georgian 
houses built in the great days, in the 
shipshape wharves and jetties. It’s in 
the» people, forthright and spunky, 
who let you strictly alone unless you 
need help with a flat tire or a cap- 
sized boat, when they are suddenly 
kindness itself. The Nantucket char- 
acter got its start three hundred 
years ago with the Puritans, but a 
certain ease and graciousness came 
with the days of wealth and taste. 
There is a lavish quality about the 
island and its people. Look at the 
way they make their clam chowder! 
What isn’t ground clams is rich 
creath. The rest of the Cape region 
and the Maine coast may argue as 
to whether diced potatoes, salt pork, 
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PERSONAL ISLAND 


By LYNN FURBISH 


and whatnot are the proper adulter- 
ants for chowder. But I take my 
stand with Nantucket, and if we 
have to secede from the union on this 
issue, I can think of worse. 

I like to prowl around a small 
town, just so it’s Nantucket, which is 
probably the loveliest old town in 
America. Jethro Coffin’s house, built 
in 1686, is the doyen of the island 
antiquities. There are the three 
proud Starbuck mansions, built of 
old red brick, side by side on Upper 
Main Street behind their fine 
wrought-iron fences; everywhere 
handsome Georgian door frames and 
cornices and fanlights, for the great 
building boom fortunately came over: 
a century ago. There are winding 
lanes full of cottages stained a dove- 
gray by a century of weather. 

The old houses stand well up above 
the harbor, and most of them have a 
Widow’s Walk—a white-railed plat- 
form around the chimney where 
wives watched for the sails that 
brought home a sailor husband. I 
like the cobblestoned streets with 
their yenerable elms and _ riotous 
flowers spilling over white fences. I 
like to sit in the evening on a bench 
in Main Street Square and let the 
town’s life move past; and of course 
I like to go to Steamboat Wharf and 
watch the passenger boats come in; 
somehow, we all do that. 

Nantucket has a long harbor, al- 
most completely landlocked, really a 
salt-water pond that runs east for six 
miles to Wauwinet at the other end 
of the island. This harbor is ideal 
for people learning to sail; for those 


who have absorbed enough of the 
Nantucket sailing lore, there is every 
variety of boat to hire, and every 
sort of sail to make. Several times 
a week there are the Rainbow races, 
in which each boat sports a sail of a 
different color. The Yacht Club is 
of course the center of nautical life, 
but also the social center of the town, 
for it has splendid tennis courts, a 
cool dancing pavilion, and a play- 
house where a New York company 
presents current hits. The ideal thing 
—getting back to sailing—is to com- 
bine a sail with deep-sea fishing for 
swordfish or mackerel or bluefish, 
which we take with rod and reel. 
The daily swim is a matter of 
mood. For bathing with all the so- 
cial side of beach life, there are the 
fine Nantucket beaches. All summer 
the water stays at 70 to 72 degfees, 
for the Gulf Stream is a near neigh- 
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anchor in the Island’s harbor. 


bor. You can even swim until the 
middle of October. For a more en- 
ergetic swim, people run across to 
‘Sconset’, or the south shore, or Ma- 
daket where there are miles of beach 
and thrilling surf; or to Wauwinet, 
a bit north of ‘Sconset, which offers 
a choice of surf on the ocean side 
or of quiet water on the harbor side. 

One reason for going to the east 
end of the island—a short eight 
miles—is that you cross the moors, 
and whether you’re on horseback, or 
in a Car, or on one of those three- 
geared English bicycles that iron out 
the hills, being on the moors is in my 
opinion the best thing in Nantucket 
Frankly, I’m tired of people compar- 
ing the Nantucket moors with the 
Scottish. It’s a base libel, and I for 
one am willing to leave the cold gray 
light of the upper latitudes to our 
Scottish friends who know nothing 


Nantucket Island takes its name from the Indian word meaning the 
Far-Away Land. This rutted road leads to the Old Mill, built in 1764. 
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better. Nantucket moors are bathed 
in sunshine, and wherever you look, 
the sea dances like beaten gold. You 
stand at the edge of a little forest 
of scrub pine, and under your feet is 
a sweet carpet of heather, asters, 
gerardias, a thousand small flowers. 
You inhale a blended fragrance, 
whose base is piney and_ strong. 
Everything is exquisitely fresh and 
gay and truly drawn to scale. And 
somehow you have the conviction 
that this small and perfect island 
belongs strictly to you. 


So you walk or ride on the moors 
every day following the  rutted 
roads which crisscross the whole 
center of the island. You turn na- 
turalist and explore the swamps for 
wild orchids and mallows; you start 
a deer in the scrub-oak wood. The 
deer is safe till fall, but the hares 
are another matter. You join the 
Hunt Club, and three times a week 
go out with the harriers and the 
string of hunters that is brought up 
from Southern Pines every summer. 


And the golf courses take advan- 
tage of the rolling moors. For a 
small island, Nantucket does itself 
proud on golf. There are two 18- 
hole courses and one 9-hole—one on 
the Nantucket end of the island, the 
two others near ’Sconset. They take 
artful advantage of the natural dips 
and hillocks, sanddrifts and punch- 
bowls. The moist air keeps the 
greens from burning out, and the 
veering sea breezes keep the golfer 
cool, but also watchful of his drives. 


The Nantucket tradition of high- 
ly individualized perfection is car- 
ried out by the White Elephant, 
which is a pacemaker for smart ho- 
tels all over the country. My theory 
is that the White Elephant—so named 
in affection, not in wrath—is a tri- 
umph among hotels simply because 
it didn’t start as a hotel at all. It 
started, about twelve years ago, when 
Mrs. Edward Ludwig of New York, 
whose husband was an _ architect, 
found her white cottage on the har- 
bor too small for all the people who 
insisted on coming up to the island. 
Mr. Ludwig designed more exquisite 
cottages, Mrs. Ludwig scoured New 
England for 
flowers grew unrestrained, and so 
did the hotel. Wing by wing it 
stretched along the harbor, until to- 
day it is a long and far from ele- 
phantine building following the shore 
line, with cottages spilling over the 
lawns. 


Mrs. Ludwig, entering the hotel 
profession almost involuntarily and 
on an amateur basis, has done no 
amateur job. The White Elephant is 
run by the highest professional stand- 
ards. The kitchen is all French, the 
waiters are European. The food is 
the sort you would get in the New 
York hotels and restaurants which 
have made their reputation on cui- 
sine. The White Elephant is doing 
the same thing—its coffee, its cold 
buffet table at lunch time, are al- 
ready famous. And—gourmets please 
note—Theodore Titze is coming up 
as manager this summer, and bring- 
ing his entire restaurant staff. M. 
Titze opened the Castle Harbour Ho- 
tel in Bermuda, incidentally helping 
to put that island on the tourist must- 
list; he has been at the Ritz and 
the Madison in New York. 
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Stately trees and beautiful old mansions make the old whaling port 
of Nantucket one of the most attractive places in New England. 


When Mrs. Ludwig insists that she 
has done with the White Elephant 
only what she does with her own 
New York house, that merely means 
that she is a decorator par excel- 
lence. She has made each cottage a 
jewel, and each one is different. In 
fact, every bedroom in the hotel, 
with its yellow walls and_ bright 
chintzes and old New England fur- 
niture, is a work of the decorator’s 
art. The main lounge suggests the 
hall in a great English country 
house, except that it is more intimate 
and charming. And everywhere are 
the exquisite flower arrangements 
which are Mrs. Ludwig’s passion— 
combinations of pink, mauve and 
blue brought in from the hotel gar- 
dens, bowls of gay zinnias. It’s all 
the influence of Nantucket, perhaps, 
for wild and garden flowers like the 
climate. 

The White Elephant is smart, gay 
and peaceful. There is dancing every 
night, there is a delightful bar and 
grill room, and especially there is 


the shore frontage. You can swim, or 
start a sail, straight from the hotel. 
But by cocktail time you are apt to 
sit in a long chair on the harbor ter- 
race and watch the sailing boats come 
in and tie up for the night, and the 
harbor lights spread eastward down 
the shore. 

There’s a flying field on the island, 
and planes make New York in a lit- 
tle over a hour. But most people 
like to begin and end their Nantucket 
vacation on the steamer that picks up 
passengers either at New Bedford 
or at Woods Hole. It will take your 
cars, too, if you prefer to motor. 
You can go from New York by rail 
for about eleven dollars, including 
Pullman,» and the steamship fare to 
the island; from Chicago for $34.10. 
Somehow, I like to think of people 
from Chicago arriving at Steamboat 
Wharf, with the whole town out to 
meet them. Perhaps it is this spon- 
taneous welcome that starts the de- 
lightful conviction that Nantucket is 
your personal island. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Sankaty Head lighthouse is one of the 
finest on the Avantic Coast. Three 
thousand miles of the open Atlantic 
stretch between this lighthouse and 
the shores of Spain and Portugal. In 
the lower picture is a glimpse of a 
section of the White Elephant. This 
hotel, built in the most impeccable 
New England taste, stretches along 
the harbor shore, commanding one 
of the finest views on the island. 


Isaac Hills 
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Wentworth-by-the-Sea is beautifully situated in a natural park with open stretches of pine groves running down to a coast broken by sand beaches and rock cliffs. 


U. S. Route One, which skirts our 
whole Atlantic seaboard, runs for 
eighteen miles through New Hamp- 
shire. And during that half hour’s 
run I’m always excited by the thought 
of how much history and old tradi- 
tion, and how much present beauty, 
are packed into this one little spot. 
And amused, too, at realizing how 
well New Hampshire has done for 
herself, what with the White Moun- 
tains and six hundred lakes and tthe 
Connecticut River Valley—and now 
this delicious harbor of Portsmouth 
inlaid with gay little wooded islands. 
The islands, lying at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua River, look cool and 
fresh, as indeed they are, for there’s 
always a fine sea breeze blowing. 

I like to stop my car and look at 
this harbor as Lief Ericsson, per- 
haps, saw it first, on one of his com- 
mutation trips from Greenland. Or 
as certainly the Italian and Spanish 
fishermen saw it four hundred years 
ago when they used to come over to 
load their ships with fish for the 
Lenten season at home. And then our 
garrulous and valiant Captain John 
Smith explored harbor and river and 
rushed back to England with news 
of fine tall pines for masts. The first 
settlers built their huts on Straw- 
berry Bank in 1621, and two years 
later George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, drew Portsmouth in a little 
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DE LUXE 


By MARY VAN METER 


afternoon lottery when King James’s 
special cronies divided up New Eng- 
land, which none of them had ever 
laid eyes on. And then I like to think 
of the great days when the forests 
and the sea worked together to build 
the Yankee clipper ships and His 
Majesty’s navy. Over at the river’s 
mouth they are building submarines 
instead of sailing ships, but the Navy 
Yard has its tradition of peace, too. 
Here, in 1905, the treaty ending the 
Russo-Japanese War was signed, with 
Theodore Roosevelt acting as inter- 
mediary. The Russian and Japanese 
envoys stayed on New Castle Island, 
at the Wentworth-by-the-Sea. And 
at this point, I cross the Little Har- 
bor bridge to the long white hotel, 
for the Wentworth-by-the-Sea is part 
and parcel of the long Portsmouth 
tradition. 

This hotel has one of the prettiest 
settings imaginable. It is set up a 
hundred feet above the sea, in a beau- 
tifully gardened natural park with 
open stretches and pine groves run- 
ning down to the coast, which is 
broken here by a sandy beach, and 
there by rocky cliffs. Little Harbor 
lies at its foot, with quiet mooring 
for yachts and seaplanes. Across the 
short bridge to the mainland is the 
golf club, between Sagamore Creek 
and Witch Creek. (Witches, by the 
way, fared well in Portsmouth; in- 


stead of being hung, one of them at 
least recovered damages in court for 
slander.) 

The hotel is long and rambling 
and although it is only three stories 
high, it has elevators. It has had plenty 
of time to grow naturally into its set- 
ting, so it instantly conveys a sense 
of settled peace. The bedrooms are 
big and airy and always cool, for 
after all, this is an island in the har- 
bor. But they have awnings, too, for 
the sun is bright. I may add that 
there is a great abundance of closet 
space, for people come to stay. Down- 
stairs there is a choice of comfort- 
able public rooms, large and small, a 
big ballroom, a cocktail lounge, and 
such conveniences as telegraph of- 
fice, news and barber shop and beauty 
parlor. There are wide verandas 
around the hotel, which look out on 
the Junior Golf course and tennis 
courts and the gardens—and finally 
the whole mosaic of islands in the 
harbor. The big grounds are broken 
here and there with arbors and log- 
gias and garden houses for people 
who like to sit and have the view 
to themselves. 

The Ship is the center for water 
sports and gaiety. The Ship is built 
on the shore of Little Harbor just 
below the hotel—a white, three-deck- 
er replica of an old passenger vessel. 
On the top deck is a big nautical 


salon where the orchestra plays dur- 
ing the morning bathing hour and 
where there are sound films and im- 
promptu fun at night. The two lower 
decks contain the dressing-rooms for 
bathers, who step out on sand lounge 
and bank with deck chairs and beach 
umbrellas, and slip into the big ce- 
ment-lined sea pool. The pool is 
shallow-to-deep, the water obligingly 
stays at 70 degrees, there is a swim- 
ming instructor, and every protec- 
tion for children learning to swim. 
But the pool, which is really a gen- 
erous piece of ocean ringed with a 
breakwater, is provided with a diving 
float, and is big enough for accom- 
plished swimmers. Of course, people 
who want to can sail or go surf-board 
riding behind a launch, in and out 
between the islands. 

Part of the fun of the Ship pool is 
that you can swim to swing. For 
the dance band, which is collegian 
and up to the minute, plays for the 
bathers while the sun shines, and 
then moves to the ballroom for after- 
dinner dancing. And since there 
can’t be too much music at the 
shore, the Wentworth-by-the-Sea has 
an accomplished ensemble of Boston 
Symphony musicians who give daily 
concerts in the ballroom after lunch 
and dinner. 

For those who ride, there is a 
stable, and there are bridle paths on 


New Castle Island and the mainland. 
For tennis fans, there are screened 
courts for fast play. For golfers, the 
Tricky Pitch and practice greens ad- 
join the hotel, and just across the 
bridge is the sporty nine-hole course 
laid out by Donald Ross, which is per- 
fectly kept, and good for delicate 
play. There is a club house with 
resident caddies, and there is a 
“prow 

Putting and tennis matches, chil- 
dren’s parties, masquerade balls, con- 
certs, dancing, bridge parties, boat- 
ing expeditions, exploring, add their 
variety to the day. And three times 
a day there are the Wentworth meals 
—vegetables fresh from the hotel 
garden, sea food fresh from the sea, 
meat and game and dairy products 
selected with special care from estab- 
lished farms and markets in the 
neighborhood. The Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea has a long tradition of cui- 
sine and unobtrusive service behind 
it—and ahead of it. 

A moment ago I spoke of explor- 
ing as one of the major sports of the 
hotel guests; in fact, the title of this 
piece is “History de Luxe.” These 
are no idle words; you could spend 
an entire summer prowling around 
Portsmouth and its islands and not 
begin to exhaust the possibilities. 

Just walk through the hotel gar- 
dens to the other end of New Castle 
Island, and you will find yourself in 
an old fishing village with salt-box 
houses standing in bright gardens, 
and streets that evolved from foot: 
paths, because for many years there 
were no bridges to the island, and 
there were not even horses and car- 
riages. You will find the grass-grown 
ruin of Fort Constitution, where the 
townsmen, warned by Paul Revere, 
held up the fort garrison and seized 
the powder stored inside. It was this 
powder, carted by oxen to Bunker 
Hill, that blazed up in the Revolu- 
tion. You will find ancient houses 
and burying grounds, and look out at 
the charming little islands, the Snuff- 
box, Clampit, and Pest, Goat’s Island 
and Leach’s, where Governor Ben- 


New Castle Island is one of the many wooded islands lying at the mouth of the Piscataqua River. 


Wentworth-by-the-Sea is proud of the old stagecoach in which guests arrived at the hotel before the days of 


ning Wentworth’s slave quarters 
were kept. Just across are the Navy 
Yards, which should remind you of 
Admirals Dewey and Farragut and 
the Constitution. 

Portsmouth itself is worth many 
afternoons. Here are dozens of fine 
Georgian Colonial houses, with the 
most beautiful doorways in America. 
There are houses that go back to the 
sixteen-hundreds, the oldest, the 
Jackson house, to 1664. But the hey- 
day of fine building was through the 
eighteenth century, and many of the 
houses, which have been preserved 
even to their wall decorations, are 
open as museums. 

So many people want to go to the 
Isles of Shoals that excursion boats 


the automobile. 


leave Portsmouth twice every day 
to visit these fishing islands ten miles 
out at sea. The Isles, six or eight, 
depending on the tide, invite explora- 
tion, from Smuttynose with its salt 
works, to Appledore where a ruined 
cairn is credited to Captain John 
Smith. 

A step east, and you’re in Maine. 
Kennebunk is only twenty-nine miles 
away, and Old Orchard forty. A step 
west, and there’s Massachusetts— 
Gloucester with its fishing fleet is 
forty-five miles down the coast. And 
it’s only a short run to the White 
Mountains. The Wentworth is, in 
short, accessible. You can fly, and 
anchor in front of the hotel, or 
take a landplane to the Portsmouth 


magnificent view. 


field. You can sail your own boat 
straight into Little Harbor. You 
can make part of the trip by the 
New York-Boston boat, and the rest 
by rail. The Boston and Maine will 
deliver you to the Portsmouth sta- 
tion, where you're met by the Went- 
worth porters and automobiles. You 
can come by bus. Or you can motor 
by Route One, 58 miles from Boston, 
275 from New York, 281 from 
Montreal. In any case, when you get 
to Portsmouth you will immediately 
and painlessly begin to absorb three 
hundred odd years of America’s his- 
tory in a lively and delectable spot— 
one of the best summer vacations you 
could possibly contrive. And at such 
a moderate cost! 


From every green on the golf course there is a 


BEACH LIFE, FAMILY STYLE 


By NEIL CUNNINGHAM 


THREE short generations ago the 
three Lake brothers—all Methodist 
ministers—bought an island off the 
South Jersey coast just across Great 
Egg Harbor from a little watering 
place called Atlantic City. The is- 
land was populated by a vast colony 
of nesting sea birds—and by little 
else. Today, 80,000 men, women and 
children bask on beach and boardwalk 
every summer day. Which simply 
goes to prove that you can’t keep a 
good beach down. 

Peck’s Beach, now Ocean City, is 
not so much good as perfect. The 
sand is satin, there’s plenty of it, 
and more being built up every year. 
The sun beats down, the breezes blow. 
The minute you leave the mainland 
two miles away, you reach for a light 
coat, for the temperature drops ten 
degrees. All Peck’s Beach needed to 
transform it into Ocean City was the 
nineteenth-century discovery that the 
sea in summer is man’s proper ele- 
ment. And that discovery began with 
the nameless benefactor who invented 
a bathing suit for swimming, not for 
comic effect. The minute we stopped 
looking ridiculous on a beach, we 


began to swim, and then to sun- 
bathe. The trick was done. The 
beach resort evolved and quickly 


reached perfection in its kind. The 
only problem left was to find enough 
places for people to swim and bask. 

For many reasons, the South Jersey 
shore is one of our best bathing re- 
sources. Its latitude gives it the ideal 
summer climate, and the series of 
islands that fringe the coast from 
Bay Head to Cape May not only 
multiply the beach mileage, but pro- 
vide a fascinating wealth of inlets, 
harbors and sheltered waterways for 
people who sail and for people who 
just sit in boats and wait for the 
porgies to bite. 

The evolution of Ocean City fol- 
lowed in some ways that of Atlantic 
City ten miles to the northeast, for 
the pattern of ‘beach and gay board- 
walk is irresistible. But from the 
first Ocean City decided to be a 
Family Resort, in capital letters. It 
has a large colony of summer homes, 
big and little, broad streets, a general 
air of dignity and quiet, and an ab- 
sence of floaters and whoopee. Even 


when the cosmopolitan touch was 
added sixteen years ago with the 
construction of the big Flanders 
Hotel, the standards set by the town 
were carried out. The Flanders was 
designed for people of taste, and 
especially for people with growing 
children who do not flourish in just 
any sort of hotel. For instance, the 
Flanders has no bar, and no apolo- 
gies for its absence. On the positive 
side, it has probably developed the 
possibilities of beach life for people 
of all ages more fully than any 
beach hotel you could name. 

Beginning with its construction— 
for this problem was studied from 
the’fundamentals on—the Flanders is 
the beach hotel par excellence. It 
stands well back from the board- 
walk and the beach, a tall building 
with a red-tiled roof, built with two 
wings separated by a wide sun court. 
Then comes a gardened patio, then 
two low solariums which open di- 
rectly on the three open-air pools. 
These pools give the cue to the whole 
purpose of the Flanders, which is to 
offer, from mid-June to mid-Septem- 
ber, salt-water enjoyment in every 
conceivable form. For people who 
must have surf and sand, there they 
are, as nature devised them, on the 
other side of the boardwalk. But for 
youngsters learning to swim, for 
divers and stunters, for those who 
want quiet water five degrees warmer 
than the ocean, there are the pools. 
The sea water is pumped into them 
continuously through four large 
Roberts filters, and the entire amount 
is changed every eight hours, Every 
day the bottoms and sides of the 
pools are cleansed by a vacuum 
pumping process, so the Board of 
Health requirements are met with 
a good deal to spare. 

The big pool, nearest the board- 
walk, is 100 by 150 feet. Next to the 
hotel are the diving and the children’s 
pools. All day long the Flanders 
guests, beginning at the age of fif- 
teen months, are learning to swim 
under the practiced eye of five in- 
structors. There are six hundred 
bath houses built under the hotel, 
with hot and cold showers. And if 
you must have your sea water in a 
tub, with Battle Creek graduates to 


The Flanders Hotel is near the Ocean City boardwalk with its theaters, 


rest pavilions, casinos and shops. 


At the left an expert diver shows 
her skill at Flanders Pools. 


give you therapeutic services, they 
are there. All around the pools is a 
wide space for dripping, sunning— 
and for the spectator stands. 

Which brings us to the piéce de ré- 
sistance of the Flanders Pools—its 
water-sports nights. Here the hotel 
has developed an attraction that 
draws people from all over the Jersey 
coast. As many as two thousand 
people pack into the stands, and the 
whole scene is brilliantly floodlighted. 
Aquatic performers come from far 
and near to exhibit fancy diving and 
water acrobatics. But the excitement 
always centers around the home tal- 
ent. There are fifteen lifeguard sta- 
tions on the beach (which, by the 
way, is the second in America in the 
matter of beach patrol) and the 
bronzed lifeguards, mostly college 
boys, become very popular with the 
summer guests. When the boys com- 
pete for the Flanders Swimming Club 
medals and other prizes in the hun- 
dred-yard dash or relay races, the 
spectators go wild, each group shout- 
ing for its favorites. Often swimmers 
from other resorts compete, and then 
Ocean City’s patriotism comes out. 
Gene McClure, who directs the Flan- 
ders water sports, and who, inci- 
dentally, is the champion underwater 
swimmer of the country, has a spe- 
cial stunt which never fails to bring 
cheers. He will plunge fully dressed 
into the pool, stay submerged for five 
minutes by the stop watch, and finally 
appear stripped down to his bathing 
suit. 

Even in Ocean City people spend 
some time indoors; and here, too, 
the Flanders has studied down to the 
last detail what a hotel should offer 
people with families and with settled 
tastes. At this point we reach the 
manager, Mr. J. Howard Slocum, 
who built the hotel, and who has 
run it from the beginning without 
needing to change any member of 
his administrative staff. For Mr. Slo- 
cum is the sort that does his plan- 
ning without hurry, and with the 
authority of a lifetime’s experience. 
When in 1913 he opened the Green- 
briar Hotel at White Sulphur 
Springs, he had years of training 
at the Marie Antoinette in New York 
City behind him. After he had 
launched the Flanders, he took -on 
also the management of the delight- 
ful Princeton Inn and the presidency 
of the New Jersey State Hotel Asso- 
ciation. Aside from anything else, 
Mr. Slocum wins a crown of laurel 
for adapting what I shall call the 
Hampton Court style to the modern 
hotel. Both the Flanders and the 
Princeton Inn have, in their public 
rooms, a certain rich dignity which 
recall the great, days of England 
from Elizabeth to Anne. You will 
find hooded fireplaces, tall windows 
curtained in chintzes of Jacobean de- 
sign, William and Mary chairs up- 
holstered in needlework—and of 
course, such modern triumphs as 
really comfortable divans and Vene- 
tian blinds. 

Getting down to less esthetic mat- 
ters, the Flanders French chef real- 
izes that people pounded by the surf 
can afford to overeat, so he has not 
the slightest compunction in concoct- 
ing temptations. The chief temptation 
is the buffet table which guests pass 
on their way to lunch or Sunday 
supper—well, not pass exactly—at 
which they linger, deciding between 


deviled crab or lobster salad or a 
dozen offerings. Seafood, of course, 
seems to go with beach life, and at 
Ocean City it is brought straight in 
from the waters around the island— 
clams, sea bass, bluefish, weakfish, 
anything you can think of. 

Things go on of evenings—the Sun- 
day concerts by the hotel orchestra, 
with really excellent soloists from the 
great world, the Saturday night 
dances in the ballroom in one of the 
solariums, card parties, Bingo par- 
ties. The little children have their 
own social whirl; and their own 
dance Friday evenings, when they 
display to their parents the steps 
they have learned at their morning 
dance classes. 

Things go on in Ocean City, which 
has determined to give everybody a 
top-notch summer holiday. The 
boardwalk, three miles long, is the 
social center of town, for it is lined 
with piers, theaters, rest pavilions, 
casinos, and shops. The Municipal 
Pier offers free concerts every after- 
noon and evening in its music pa- 
vilion, and provides too an open 
sun deck, solarium, and information 
bureau. The public library gives a 
free service to summer visitors. 
Ocean City makes a good deal of 
tennis, and has fourteen municipal 
courts at the Tennis Center, which 
has a clubhouse and a “pro.” It has 
developed its eighteen-hole golf 
course into one of the sportiest in 
the region—the Atlantic Coast Cham- 
pionship Tournament is held here 
every year. Over on the mainland, 
a short drive, are five other golf 
courses, just for variety. There’s a 
good deal of riding in the town; and 
at certain hours riding is allowed on 
the beach. And the town, just to 
keep everybody in trim, offers daily 
calisthenics on the shore under the 
direction of Prof. Unger, who puts 
the bathers through exercises. 

The bay side of the island is 
smooth enough for canoes, and of 
course this smooth waterway attracts 
sailing boats of every description. 
There is a fine yacht club, which 
initiates races, regattas, and the an- 
nual boating carnival, when gaily 
decorated floats flaunt themselves un- 
der the full moon. Fishing ranges 
from simple angling on the municipal 
fishing pier to deep-sea sport on the 
famous fishing bank seven miles at 
sea, where the tuna, albicore, marlin 
and bonito are the prizes. You can 
go crabbing, you can try surf-casting 
from the beaches, you can troll from 
the big powered yachts that make 
daily trips, you can in short, load 
your basket or line with flounders, 
bass, weakfish, porgies, bluefish, 
croakers, spots, drums and kingfish. 

When the Lake brothers went out 
to their island, they had to row a 
boat. Now there are four entrances 


_from the mainland. The Pennsyl- 


vania and the Reading systems run 
a fast train service—seventy minutes 
from Philadelphia to Ocean City. 
Motorists take Route 4 and 9 from 
New York connecting with either of 
the two boulevards which run over 
the bay to the island. Atlantic City 
is just ten miles away by motor, or 
one can cover the ten miles by motor 
launch, or by the Shore Fast Line 
electric cars. 

In what we persist in calling the 
good old days, they used to think 
coastal islands were for nesting birds! 
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Atlantic Studios 
Throughout the season there are many yacht races and regattas. Archery 
is a favorite sport on the sandy beach between swims. 
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DANCERS WHO FLY 
(Continued from page 11) 


As she watches the flying dancers, the 

face of this Totonaco woman re- 

sembles one of the pre-historic bas- 
reliefs of her ancestors. 


ment, strikingly. resembles some of 
the Mayan pyramids. The outer walls 
of its seven receding stories are lined 
with niches, exactly three hundred 
sixty-five of them, Tradition has it 
that in each niche rested the image 
of a deity, one for every day in the 
year, and that these were hidden when 
the Spaniards came on the scene. 

Just across the valley from this 
prehistoric monument, an American 
concern is drilling for oil. The su- 
perintendent and his men were not 
only most hospitable, but surprising- 
ly well informed. 

“Tf you strike an average of the 
course of Venus through the sky 
throughout the year,’ one of them 
told me, “you'll find this pyramid in 
line with that course.” 

“Count the stories,’ said another. 
“There are seven. Count the stones 
forming the sides of the niches. There 
are seven. How many days do the 
Indian braves fast when they go into 
the mountains for that pole? Seven. 
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The priests allowed themselves seven 
wives each, and...” 

“And seven children to each wife?” 
I countered. 

“Let’s eat,” he shrugged. 

There were seven of us at the din- 
ner table. 

Impressive as is the pyramid, it is 
not as astonishing as the huge carved 
monoliths scattered around in the ad- 
joining jungles. A number of these 
are disc-shaped and are thought to 
have formed the giant columns of 
one of the buildings. Others are long 
rectangular blocks in bas-relief. The 
strength of character and craftsman- 
ship displayed are notable, indeed, and 
tell an eloquent story of the heights 
reached by Totonaco art in its hey- 
day. 

Of the sculptures at El Tajin, the 
most interesting ethnologically are 
those depicting the sacrifice of living 
mento the tribal gods. On these 
panels the victim’s arms are being 
held- by one warrior, his feet. by an- 
other, as the high priest prepares to 
remove his pulsing heart. Spirits, rep- 
resented by stylized skeletons, hover 
about to welcome the victim to the 
next world. 

Mounting my horse, I wave fare- 
well to my genial friends at the foot 
of their ugly oil rig, and make for 
Papantla, musing that an art so en- 
lightened and adroit should have been 
devoted to such barbarous subject 
matter. Then I think of Spain; of 
the grand scale on which our own 
world is equipping for wholesale mur- 
der and torture. Suddenly this 
dramatic removal of a single head 
seems a trifle, the paradox of these 
rocks diminishes. 

It is late when I arrive back in 
Papantla. The air is laden with the 
heavy sweet fragrance of vanilla as 
I set about packing my things. To- 
morrow I must set out on the long 
journey to Mexico City. 


After the four voladores have made their descent one of the ropes is pulled 
taut so that the captain may slide to earth. 
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Ask your Travel Agent 
for literature, or write 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP 
Company, Limited 
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New York, N. Y. 
310 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Give yourself a unique summer holi- 
day this year—a Clarke luxury cruise 
from Montreal to beautiful, mysteri- 
ous Labrador. See the far-famed 
Grenfell Missions in outposts of civ- 
ilization on the fringe of the Arctic; 
Indian life, Northern Lights, short 
Arctic nights, icebergs, Arctic wild 
life, historic settlements. Also New- 
foundland, Gaspe and French Can- 
ada. 


See it all in ocean liner comfort in 
cool, sub-Arctic summer weather. 
Yacht-like cruise ships, all outside 
cabins, merry ship life, famous 
French cuisine and service. Different 
from any vacation you ever had. 


11-121, days—$135.00 up 
from Montreal 


38-33R 
The Palatial The Luxurious 


“NORTH STAR” “NEW NORTHLAND” 


MOTOR ¢o Foreign Lands 


QUEBEC and 
the MARITIMES 


Follow broad highways to the old walled city of French Quebec... 
Enjoy the hospitality of the Chateau Frontenac . . . Explore Ile d Orleans 
with its quaint abitant life... Visit the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre... 
Then, motor to New Brunswick to old English St. Andrews-by-the-Sea. 
Here is the Algonquin Hotel with its championship golf course . 

Ferry across Fundy Bay to Nova Scotia... to The Pines at Digby, 
for more golf, boating, fishing. From the Cornwallis Inn, Kentville, 
see Evangeline’s country . . . Stay at the Lakeside Inn, Yarmouth, or 
the Lord Nelson Hotel, Halifax. (Operated by Lord Nelson Hotel Co.). 


For Railway Services, see your Travel Agent, or Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison 
Avenue, New York; 1500 Locust Street, Philadelphia; 405 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Ask for ‘““Motor to Canada” Folder —there or at your auto club. 


Canadian Pacihic NoteL, 


QUEBEC © NEW BRUNSWICK C NOVA SCOTIA 
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SWIMMING POOL AT THE PINES 


Play golf, tennis; fish, camp 


@ © ©€ ¢ 0 ¢ 


EVANGELINE SHRINE —GRAND PRE 


HEAR THE CALL 
OF THIS QUAINT VACATION LAND! 


Where fragant apple blossoms deck the hillsides—where yoked 
oxen turn rich furrows in Acadian fields and white-winged sailing craft 
glide across the blue waters of Fundy Bay. Come for rest, recreation. 
and canoe. Stay in delightful Digby, 
Bear River, Kentville, Wolfville. See historic Annapolis Royal, 
romantic Grand Pré and old citadelled Halifax. Glorious days 
are yours in this enchanting land, cooled by salt sea breezes. 
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Comfortable Dominion Atlantic Railway trains meet all steamers. 
Only overnight— Boston to Yarmouth, ot 22 hours from New York. 
Let us give you complete information on low-cost All-Expense Tours. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


or apply to Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York or your nearest Travel Agent. 
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TEN ACRES APIECE 
FOR EVERY GUEST 


A Poland Spring vacation means 5000 acres of play- 
ground—ten acres apiece for every guest—and all the 
varied activities that 5000 acres can provide. It means 
tennis on excellent clay courts—and bowling on the 
green. It means a famous private golf course, starting 
conveniently at the front door. It means horseback 
rides over Maine hills, along Maine lakes, on bridle 
paths carpeted with pine needles—in the cool clean air 
of Maine’s coastal plateau. 


What is your idea of perfect summer relaxation ? Bridge, 
or fishing forsmallmouth bass? Sailing and canoeing, 
or dancing after the salad course? A sun-drenched day 
at the Beach Club on the lake, or a Broadway play, by 
Francis Cleveland’s well-known Summer company, at 
the Spa’s own private theatre ? 


You'll find any and all of them, as well as health and 
enjoyment for the entire family—at Poland Spring Spa. 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE MANSION HOUSE 
May to November Season—Select Clientele 
Write for Illustrated Booklet A 


POLAND SPRING SPA 


Box 39, Poland Spring, Maine 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN 


(Continued from page 25) 


Frederick Monsen 

Some of the attempts to cover up the 

beautiful little bronze bodies of the 

children turned out disastrously for 
the reformers. 


these modern innovations the Chil- 
dren of the Sun or their elders are 
happier or can laugh more heartily 
for their veneer of civilization. 


These bronze sons and daughters 
of the desert live in a group of seven 
villages scattered over a stretch of 
nearly twenty-five miles of mesa land, 
sixty-five miles due north of Win- 
slow, Arizona. There are about six 
thousand of them. The largest vil- 
lage is Oraibi; the most famous is 
Walpi where the snake dance is held. 


All food, every drop of water used 
by the Indians must be carried up 
to the mesa tops six hundred feet 
above the desert, often on the heads 
of the women. From this it is not 
difficult to realize why baths are not 
included in the daily toilet of the 
Hopi. Yet there is a surprisingly 
small amount of sickness among them 
after maturity. The infant mortality, 
on the other hand, is exceedingly 
high. This is due in large measure 
to the haphazard happy-go-lucky 
manner in which babies are allowed 
to grow up. Two- and three-year 
olds may be seen at any time, naked, 
crawling along the edge of a house- 
top, or even along the edge of the 
mesa cliff. They are allowed to eat 
freely of melons, over-ripe or green, 
or to eat coarse grained foods be- 
fore they have teeth with which to 
chew. The miracle is that some of 
them actually do survive childhood, 
and it is almost axiomatic that once 
a youngster passes his second year 
his chances for living to a ripe old 
age are excellent. 

The little boys are brought up by 
their mothers along with the girls un- 
til they are twelve, when their first 
initiation into the mysteries of the 
clan rites of their fathers are re- 
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vealed to them at the fathers’ club. 
The club, among the Hopis, is known 
as the Kiva. It is an underground 
room reached by a ladder through a 
sort of trap door or hole in the 
ground protected by a wall. Here the 
boy is put through a rigorous course 
of training which aims to make a man 
of him in the shortest possible time. 
He is given chores to do and long 
legends to learn, and here, too, he is 
given a man’s name—the name by 
which his clan will know him for- 
evermore. 


The girl is destined to become the 
head of the family, and her training 
is no less carefully planned than the 
boy’s. However, up to the time of 
her courtship days, she lives a happy, 
comparatively carefree life. It is well, 
for when she marries she becomes 
the housebuilder as well as the house 
owner. Her children take her family 
or clan name. The line of descent is 
through her. 


Until very recent years, the Hopi 
maiden’s costume was almost uni- 
versally the same as it had been for 
centuries: a single garment made of 
coarse woven wool, black or dark 
blue; one shoulder covered, the other 
bare. Around her waist she wore a 
long red woven sash three or four 
inches wide. On her legs were leg- 
gings, something like the wraps of 
wartime soldiers, only white, of buck- 
skin or fabric and wound in sufficient 
layers to give her legs the appear- 
ance of an elephant. On her feet 
were buckskin moccasins. 


Today she sports store dresses 
more often than not, even if she ties 
and drapes them on in somewhat the 
traditional manner of the Hopi. Her 
headdress is modern—the bob being 
simpler than the old-fashioned squash 
blossom style of yore. When the girl 
married, the hair was let down in 
two large queues, one on either side 
of her head. 


The Children of the Sun are obedi- 
ent. Like Japanese children they are 
quieter than the whites and far more 
gentle. And if the children are obedi- 
ent and gentle, their parents are no 
less so, for in forty years among them 
my father never remembered seeing 
a Hopi strike a child and seldom was 
a child spoken to harshly by an adult. 
I have never, myself, seen or heard 
a Hopi child act rudely to an elder. 
After they return from the Indian 
school in “Civilization”, unfortunate- 
ly, these Children of the Sun express 
some of the traits of the white man. 
After some years of “education” they 
are often dissatisfied with their lot 
and attempt to correct their parents. 


It is the counterpart of our own 
youth-age problem and the returning 
boy or girl on a more aggravated 
scale. 


But in spite of the influences of the 
white man, these gentle people of the 
desert are still proud, lovable, self- 
sufficient and peaceful. And while 
the little children will never change, 
the older ones are becoming just reg- 
ular American boys and girls, many 
of whom, but for their color, might 
be distinguished only with difficulty 
from their white cousins. 


If 
you plan 
to visit New York, 
you will appreciate 
the atmosphere of quiet 
ease and the air of gra- 
cious living. Conveniently 
located, just a few blocks from 
Grand Central Station, Fifth 


Avenue and Rockefeller Center. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 E. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
George W. Lindholm, Manager 


Single rooms $5—$6—$7 ... Double 
$8 — $10, Parlor Suites with 


private serving pantry, and 


electric refrigeration $12 and 
$15 daily. A few of its de- 
lightful rooms and suites 
are now available at 
attractively low 


monthly rates. 
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THE “ROYAL ROUTE” 
TO SOUTH AMERICA’S 


»++A DELIGHTFUL “CRUISE-VOYAGE” 
UNDER THE FLAG OF 


When your superb “Furness Prince”? motorship glides 
into Rio’s impressive harbour—you’re grateful, more 
than ever, for the serene British management of your 
13-day voyage. After the refreshing rest, charming 
entertainment, punctilious service you’ye enjoyed, 
you’re more eager than ever to “discover” the glittering 


East Coast capitals. Thoughtful attention was given to 
every shipboard need—every delightful meal. Each day 
and evening of the trip was shortened by the con- 
veniences, the luxuries, the brilliant diversions that 
attend a “‘Royal Route” journey to Rio... Santos... .- 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 

Sailing every fortnight from New York with call at Trinidad on 
return voyage. Reservations and literature from your own TRAVEL 
AGENT or Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street or 634 Fifth 

Ave., New York City. Phone BOwling Green 9-7800. 

NORTHERN PRINCE e SOUTHERN PRINCE 
EASTERN PRINCE e WESTERN PRINCE 
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'THE FLANDERS 
HOTEL 
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OCEAN CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


Located on the Boardwalk 


American Plan 


oe 


The Flanders is a hotel of 
two hundred and thirty-two 
rooms each with bath facili- 
ties and furnishes all the 
comforts of a city hotel. 


Ww 


Three open air sea water 
swimming pools—constant- 
ly circulating filtered water 
—Kiddies pool. 


K 


The Flanders offers its 
patrons genuine hospitality, 
excellent food, © superior 
service and the companion- 
ship of a refined clientele. 


me 


— Season — 


June 25th to September 12th, 
1938 


Fire Proof 


J. Howard Slocum 
MANAGER 


Herbert Wilks 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


STROLLING PLAYERS 


OF ANCIENT TAHITI 


(Continued from page 16) 


frill passed under the arms and 
reaching below the waist, and a full 
skirt bound about the waist and cov- 
ering the feet. The breasts were 
ornamented with rainbow colored 
mother-of-pearl, or with curiously 
wrought network covered with bril- 
liant feathers. Ornaments were worn 
such as feather pom-poms, tassels of 
plumes hung from the waist, and 
earrings of rich pearls. 

The costumes were extremely ex- 
pensive: one headdress of human hair 
obtained by a missionary was a hun- 
dred feet in length. Captain Wil- 
son, of the missionary ship, Duff, 
declared that it was not unusual for 
a costume to contain thirty or forty 
yards of material from one to four 
yards in width. Only the finest stuffs 
were used in stage costuming. 
Preparations for the tours of the 
strolling players must have been ex- 
tensive indeed, when one considers 
the problems of garbing choruses of 
women in the most lavish apparel 
that could be invented. The Society 
of the Arioi apparently spent a great 
deal of time in preparation for its 
tours, as no wardrobes of last year’s 
finery were allowed to accumulate: 
it was traditional to burn all cos- 
tumes at the close of a tour. 


It is possible to divine only a few 
of the conventions of the Polynesian 
theater, but inasmuch as these are 
so definitely stated, it is safe to ac- 
cept them as universal. It has been 
noted that no women appeared in 
plays, nor did they aid in instrumen- 
tal accompaniment. Their most im- 
portant functions were dancing and 
singing. 

The actors were chosen from all 
ranks of society, and held in high 
esteem by the populace. Indeed, the 
members of the Arioi society, be- 
cause of their religious investiture, 
were regarded as privileged of the 
gods. No distinction in rank was ob- 
served on the stage: members of the 
nobility acted together with the com- 
moners. 


Costumes undoubtedly had special 
significance to the audience that es- 
caped the European observers. 
Winged women with tufts of 
feathers worn on the forefingers are 
known to have represented birds in 
dancing ; how many more of the cos- 
tumes denoted characters, or traits 
of character, is unknown. 


Cosmetics and dyes were used to 
effect conventional make-ups. Come- 
dians blackened their bodies, and 
clowns painted themselves in fantas- 
tic design to achieve humorous ef- 
fects. Masks were not worn on 
Tahiti, although they were used ex- 
tensively in the outlying islands. It 
is probable that in historic times, 
make-up had succeeded the use of 
masks on the Tahitian stage. 


COMING 


The programs were from one-and- 
a-half to two hours in length. It is 
doubtful that there was any sug- 
gestion of scenery; no reference is 
made to it. It is more probable to 
suppose that locales were indicated 
in the dialogue. 

The theater in Tahiti served ef- 
fectively as an organ to voice the 
opinion of the public in state affairs. 
In their plays, the actors flattered or 
ridiculed with impunity nobles and 
priests, from the greatest to the 
least, and thus often did much good 
in causing faults to be corrected. J. 
R. Forster observed, in 1780: 

“Dances, music and poetry are 
used at Tahiti to diffuse cheer- 
fulness and mirth, and the bless- 
ings of a social life, into the 
minds of the whole nation; and 
the stage is there the instructor 

of virtue and censor of im- 

morality and vice, in a sense by 

far more true than it is at 
present with the refined inhabi- 
tants of Europe.” 

When Captain Cook wrote of the 
travesty on the wayward girl who 
had followed his sailors away from 
her home, and of her inquietude at 
the players’ intimation of her ulti- 
mate fate, he implied the use of 
the stage as this “censor of im- 
morality and vice.” 

“Ts it not then reasonable to sup- 
pose,’ Cook concluded, “that it (the 
improvised drama) was intended as 
a satire against this girl, and to dis- 
courage others from following her 
steps?” 

With the foisting of the culture 
of Europe on these peoples, their 
drama disappeared, together with 
every other creative form that went 
to make up the Polynesian civiliza- 
tion. The missionaries overthrew a 
culture, and the traders enjoyed the 
resulting confusion too much _ to 
make any effective move to rectify 
the damage. What has survived in 
the memories of the contemporary 
Tahitians is of little use other than 
to line the shelves of libraries. 
Through infusion of foreign blood, 
the present inhabitants of the islands 
have developed a race capable of ad- 
justing itself to the European stand- 
ards of living; but the pure Polyne- 
sian is fast disappearing. The new 
race, in a more tolerant generation, 
has revived certain of the song pat- 
terns and dances of the past. Sports 
such as canoe racing and football, 
banned by the English missionaries, 
are again permitted. 

Competitions of dance, song, and 
games are held each Fourteenth of 
July to celebrate the Fall of the 
Bastille; but these dramatic mani- 
festations have as little affiliation with 
the theater of the past as would the 
ancient Tahitian people with the 
French national holiday. 


EVENTS 


(Continued from page 5) 


July 11 to 13—National Masonic Conclave 
at Black Camp Gap near Waynesville, 
North Carolina. 

July 13 to 15—National Cherry Festival at 
Traverse City, Michigan. 

July 14 to 17—California Rodeo at Salinas. 
Corn Dance at Cochiti, New Mexico. 


July 16 to 30—Seventh Annual Play Fes- 
tival at Central City, Colorado. 

July 25 to Aug. 27—Racing Season at 
Saratoga, New York. 

July 26 to 30—Frontier Days at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

July 27, 28—Gold Discovery Days at Cus- 
ter, South Dakota. 
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The first comprehensive 
book on Poland old and 


new— 


Towns 
and 
People 
of 
Modern 
Poland 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE 


by 
ROBERT MEDILL McBRIDE 


The creation of the new Repub- 
lic of Poland is one of the most 
dramatic chapters in post-war his- 
tory. Yet for all its vivid interest 
as a young nation, there has been 


no adequate book for the general 


reader and traveler. 

In this illuminating and delight- 
ful book the author gives a graphic 
full-length portrait of present-day 
Poland—the people, the cities, the 
rural communities and the impres- 
sive recent developments. 


With maps and many illustrations. 


Recommended by the 
Book of The Month Club 


Just published $3.00 


The Definitive Guide to SwedenJ 


IN PRAISE OF 
SWEDEN 


by MAXWELL FRASER 


This is not only the most recent. 
book on Sweden, but from the 
point of view of the tourist, it is 
also the most comprehensive. For. 
example, it is the first book in 
English in which each of the twen- 
ty-three provinces are described. 


IN PRAISE -OF SWEDEN de- 
scribes not only important centers 
but gives full descriptions of the: 
lesser-known districts. History, leg- 
end, kings, queens, writers, artists, 
soldiers and scientists pass through 
the pages of this definitive guide 
book which is designed to answer 
the tourist’s every question. 


Illustrated with photographs 
A Dodge Book $2.75 


The Guide to New York’s 
Night Life 


Dining, Wining 
and Dancing 


in New York 


by SCUDDER MIDDLETON 


With an Introduction by 
Lucius Beebe 


This sophisticate’s guide to the 
night life of New York is, in the 
word’s of Louis Sobol, “an ency- 
clopedic volume, chock-full of in- 
formation and names.” Every spot 
worth visiting, whether for food, 
fun, wine or dancing is described 
and graded with prices. 


A Dodge Book _ Illustrated $1.75 


from your bookseller, or 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE 
& COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


for your happiest vacation... 

Discover for yourself the ideal locale for fun. . 
rest . . a complete change—only a few short 
hours away from home! Year ’round, there’s 
everything to do and plenty of room to do it in. 
Send now for new illustrated booklet which tells 
all about the vacation of a lifetime at the Top 
of the Poconos! 


A full social and entertainment program... 
Private lake and tournament golf course . . saddle 
horses . . tennis courts . . miles of interesting 
trails through charming, unspoiled country. The 
modern Inn, with its 3000-acre mountain estate, 
offers you carefree comfort, tempting food, con- 
certs, motion pictures, dancing, congenial com- 
pany in a friendly atmosphere. 


By motor on main highways .. . 
In air-conditioned trains, you can reach Pocono 
Manor in half the time you would imagine. The 
rates are considerate. For information on your 
personal requirements write today to Herman V. 
Yeager, General Manager, Pocono Manor, Pa., or 


call at the New York Office. 


PocoONO MANOR INN 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 522 FIFTH AVE. VA 3-7200 


OF MELLOW 


Mont Blanc’s eternal snows merge into verdure at Chamonix, lying along 


the Route des Alpes 


Awake this summer in the fresh and dewy dawn of the serried Alps... 
Chamonix jubilant in the infinite beauty of a new day...snow-plumes 
eddying across the Mountain Monarch’s brow, summer meadows car- 
peted with flowers * Exult with this luminous mountain world in the 
transcendent joy of pure air, snow and sun...your first taste of the 
delectable honey of Chamonix, white as its frosted peaks x Renew your 
lagging spirits at pleasure-haunted Spas in this fabulous region, famous 
since the Gallo-Roman epoch * Fashionable Evian rises from Lake 
Leman whose sapphire waters inspired Byron and Voltaire... Aquae 
Gratianae of Roman times is the modern Aix-les-Bains, rendezvous of 
gay cosmopolites who value bright eyes and svelt figures...vigor bub- 
bles unceasingly at aristocratic Brides-les-Bains, beauty-bound in its 
Tarentaise setting...every day is a rondeau of pleasure at demure inns 
or sumptuous hotels, with golf, tennis, swimming and sailing nearby. 


40% RAIL FARE REDUCTION 


(Minimum stay in France, 6 days) 


Cradled in pines, the plateaued lakes of Annecy and Bourget whisper 
of romance...while Chambery, stamped with ducal arms, is eloquent 
of Savoyard grandeur * At Grenoble of the hospitable University, dust 
off the tablets of memory...see Hannibal crossing the Alps... Brother 
Maubec turning moonbeams and flowers into the nectar of Chartreuse 
...Briancon on its perilous perch, steeped in 11th Century lore * Ask 
your local travel agency for an itinerary of the Route des Alpes. 


KING NAONAL KAMROADS 


~ NEW YORK CITY 
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VACATION 

VARIETY 
at 

SAN DIEGO 


Splash in the surf, fish, 
— << sail a boat or just loll 
. on broad clean beaches. 
Discover an old Mission 

. enjoy the subtropic 
— loveliness of Balboa 
Park... or run down to 
Old Mexico for lunch. 
Explore the waterfront around one of 
the world’s finest landlocked harbors 
...take in the smart shopping districts 
of San Diego, La Jolla and 
Coronado. You'll like San Diego, 
where cool sea breezes blow and 
vacation sports abound. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address Room 176 
San Diego - California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 


are 


ar 


Po a 
CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating Scanle 
return each summer to 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch. Up- 
to-date rooming space— 
the best of food—music 
by Boston Symphony 
players—Golf - Tennis - 
Swimming - Riding - 
Boating - Hiking - no 
hay fever. Season June 
26-Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6. a day and up. 
Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates - address: 


MT. 


NEW 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 


Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Come to CRESTMONT INN! ©. 


All roads lead to this hospitable, beautiful Inn, high in the scenic Alleghenies. 
You'll enjoy the water sports on the lovely Lake of Eagles (summer tem- 


perature 72° to 76°) golf, deck shuffleboard and tennis. 


Indian trails beckon 


hikers and riders; delightful roads for motorists. Organized recreation keeps 


children busy and happy. 


Game room, dancing, concerts. 


Distinguished 


clientele. 39th season opens June 15th. Early reservation advised, Write for 


folder C. 
William Woods, 


Proprietor, Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Don't miss TANGIER 


on your next visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York by the Italian Line is this 
colorful resort that offers all the lure of ancient Oriental 
life as well as every comfort of home. Climate never- 


too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL 


Tangier (Morocco), 


TOURIST 


OFFICE 
North Africa 


BR 9 ————— ——————————— e, 


and 


take it 


easy .. 


Eltinge 
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at the delightful Sea Cliff Inn, high above 
the harbor and Nantucket Sound. 
minute walk from town and close by the 
beaches and golf course. 
quiet, rambling inn with its cool, airy rooms 
its delicious cuisine. 
cottages by the month or season are avail- 
able with hotel service. 
Inn this summer and enjoy a happy, care- 
free vacation on historic Nantucket Island. 
@ Write for Booklet T 


Sea Cliff 


Brothers, 


Just a five 
You'll like this 
Fully furnished 


Come to Sea Cliff 


Inn 


Island, 


and Cottages 


Managers, Nantucket Mass. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE BRITISH NAVY 
(Continued from page 33) 


Street the western view across the 
flats to ancient Winchelsea, nestled 
on a tree-clad headland and sur- 
rounded by rainbow-hued marshes, 
is one beloved by artists. 

A wise local authority has re- 
strained the mass-production villa 
builder from ravaging the highways 
and byways of Rye with his atro- 
cious modern artistry in brick and 
stone. One of the last remaining 
bits of an ancient England must not 
be marred by energetic jerry-build- 
ers. Mermaid Street, Watchbell 
Street, Rope Walk, and the maze of 
little cobbled lanes running up hill 
and down, fringed with houses each 
of which reflects the independence 
of its owner, are thoroughfares of 
unusual charm and beauty. As he 
walks along them the visitor must 
rub his eyes to make quité sure 
he has not fallen asleep to dream 
of having strayed into a snug port 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 


Modern visitors to Rye still fol- 
low Thackeray’s example and search 
for the haunts of smugglers where 
the lawless shore-dwelling English- 
men of the port so often outwitted 
the authorities. The descendants 
of the smugglers can still be seen 
in Rye, at work now on another 
interesting job with the keddle-net. 
Dozens of fishermen carry on this 
unique way of catching fish along a 
ten-mile stretch of coast on the sands 
of Rye Bay. Nowhere else along 
the Channel coast does keddle-net 
fishing exist on such an extensive 
scale. Netting carried on posts is 
taken seawards at low tide and 
stretched out along the still uncov- 
ered sands facing the shore. On the 
floodtide the fish come inshore 
through the openings made in the 
nets, looking for food in the broken 
shoal water. When the ebb sets in, 
the fish attempt to swim seawards, 
but find themselves securely trapped 
in a maze of netting. The tide re- 
cedes, disclosing the nets heavy with 
shining fish. Keddle-net fishing is 
so lucrative during the summer and 
autumn months that it pays the rail- 
way to run special fish trains from 
Rye for London’s market. 


At every corner of Rye’s streets 
there is something to captivate in- 
terest. Through the six-centuries’ 
old Land Gate pilgrims passed on 
their way to London. Near the an- 
cient twelfth-century Watch House 
known as Ypres Tower stands old 
St. Mary’s Church whose clock is 
said to be the oldest in England. 
If you would know why this Cinque 
Port was once an _ impregnable 
fortress view Rye from the tower- 
top of St. Mary’s Church: its posi- 
tion was unassailable to bow and ar- 
row armies. 


On the Sussex marshlands west 
of Rye lies Winchelsea, the last of 
the smaller Cinque Ports. I found 
it a charming English village, unsur- 
passed for the enchantment of its 
gardens. The only modern touch 
about Winchelsea is the fact that 
its streets run at right angles to 
one another as in modern American 
cities. This form of planning en- 
hances the delightfully rustic cot- 
tage architecture. 


Old Winchelsea lies buried beneath 
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the sand dunes two miles south of 
the site on which the second town 
of that name was built after the 
first had been totally destroyed by 
the Homeric storms which demol 
ished Romney. The first Edward, 
a student of town-planning, chose 
the site and had a great deal to do 
with the laying-out of the new port; 
town-planners in all parts of the 
world waited many centuries before 
following the successful royal ex- 
ample. 

With the receding of the sea since 
1287 the glory of Winchelsea de- 
parted. The inhabitants, undaunted 
by “an act of God,” took to smug- 
gling, and the industry became a 
highly profitable one. 

The most westerly Cinque Port 
is Hastings, the cradle of modern 
English history. A town of vivid 
contrasts, it has an old quarter re- 


‘vealing the life of those who go 


down to the sea in fishing smacks, 
and a gay, up-to-date quarter which 
would certainly make the Conqueror 
blink if he stepped ashore on a 
moonlight night to renew acquain- 
tance with the battlefield. A wit has 
called it “The 1066 Town with the 
1966 Outlook.” 

There is much of interest in the 
modern town, but it is the historic 
Old Hastings of Cinque Port fame 
that intrigues the imagination. Ro- 
mance has lingered here for many 
a century. The artist is entranced 
by the rugged, primitive atmosphere 
of this ancient habitation of fisher- 
folk with its narrow, tortuous streets 
and tiny homes. 

The fishermen of Hastings speak 
very broad Sussex, a dialect hard 
to understand. They also bear a 
physical resemblance to past genera- 
tions; and when one considers that 
this place was a wide gate into Eng- 
land through which during many 
centuries poured Romans, Saxons, 
Danes and Normans it is little won- 
der the inhabitants appear different 
from the modern visitors of New 
Hastings. The fishermen belong to 
the seas, the steep Channel seas, and 
are justly proud of the forebears 
who gave them courage and strength 
of will and purpose. 

In Cinque Port days the older 
Hastings boasted of a good harbor 
and a ship-building industry; today 
the harbor has been flattened into 
a level shore by ceaseless Channel 
storms from the southwest, and the 
fishermen now beach their craft on 
top tide, discharge their catch and 
refloat on the next tide. Several at- 
tempts have been made to build an 
artificial harbor at Hastings, but win- 
ter storms smashed up the struc- 
tural concrete piles on every occa- 
sion. 

William the Conqueror’s castle on 
West Hill! has lasted longer than 
the harbor for whose defense it 
was built. A picturesque ruin today, 
it stands to tell the story of the 
Norman invasion when a new phase 
of English life sunk its first deep 
roots. 

A mile westward of Old Hast- 
ings thrives the modern city with 
dazzling, multi-colored lights and 
jazz bands, where everybody is de- 
termined to live gaily during the 

(Continued on page 52) 


Quaint old Nantucket is far from crowds—yet only 
a few hours from New York or Boston. . . . Dignified 
white-columned mansions. Picturesque 


rose-covered cottages. Summer theater. 
Smart hotels. Simple inns. Romantic 
net-draped fishing boats. Exciting sea- 


side golf courses. Game fishing. Amer- The Rayan Soar 


Re ; Me < : of Falconry 
ica’s only summer hunt club. Timeless, Lo oe in India 


pleasure-filled vacation days in a set- 
ting of mellow charm. Come this 
summer and bring the children! 


Write for Booklet 6A 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 


A DELIGHTFUL ISLAND 


NTUCK KET THIRTY MILES AT SEA » 
: MASSACHUSETTS 


On Shikar—a Splendid Panther 


In all the world you can find no better big game shoot- 
ing than in India... nor can it be enjoyed at more moder- 
ate expense. “Shikar’’ trips with an experienced hunts- 
man need not cost more than $20 a day per person.. 
including elephants, transport, licenses, accommodations 
and food. Make reservations well in advance. 


For the business man who wants to combine busi- 


ness with pleasure, a personal investigation of the rich 


T h e W h i t e ¥ ] e p h an t possibilities of the Indian market together with a well- 


Inspires you to underpar eolf aaa planned “Shikar” offers a splendid holiday indeed. 


hitting tennis...to frolic in still water 
and surf-warmed by the Gulf Stream, 
skim its surface in sail and motor boats 
..ride to hounds over Scottish Moors... 
and invites luxuriating at leisure where 
you may enjoy every appointment, 
service, and cuisine of an exclusive club. 


The Saloon of a Private Touring 
Car in India. Charter one of 
these luxurious cars to live and 
travel in for your India tour... 
or go with up-to-date air-condi- 
tioned First Class accommo- 
dation. 


e 
Travel Literature 


Itineraries and details from 
your own travel agent 


American Bar—Continental Service | e 


One and a half hours by airplane from New York | 


TUCKET ISLAND 
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Chimes invite you to dinner 
aboard the North Coast Limi- 
ted. From the delicious “Great 
Big Baked Potatoes”. ..a 
famous Northern Pacific spe- 
cialty... through the great 
variety of tempting dishes, 
always reasonably priced . . . 
dining car meals on the 
Northern Pacific Railway are 
areal pleasure. They are a per- 
fect accompaniment to the glo- 
rious scenery along the route 
—28 mountain 
ranges and rivers 
for 1406 miles. 
Write us or mail 
the coupon for 
information on 

Western trips. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


B. E. Nelson, 
208 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 


Send me information, please, on; (Check 
data desired) 


Pacific N.W. [ Rainier Park 
(j Alaska Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches 
California D3 Yellowstone Park 


() Escorted Tours 


Independent Trip 


Name. 


Address 


Phone. 


City. State. 


If student, state grade 
ROUTE OF THE AIR - CONDITIONED 
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| well as 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE BRITISH NAVY 
(Continued from page 50) 


long spring and summer days. One 
old chap in the fishermen’s quarter 
held strong views on the “goings-on” 
of New Hastings. “The young ’uns 
yonder are jus’ ’eathen,” he said. I 
did not dispute his opinion as he 


had admitted to me he was “well 
win’ard of eighty.” 
Modern Hastings has _ seventy 


thousand inhabitants and is one of 
the healthiest, all-year-round holiday 
resorts on England’s Channel coast. 
The local council spent over three 
million pounds sterling to gain this 
distinction and recently spent an- 
other fifty thousand pounds on an 
airdrome for the service of travelers 
who cruise the sky-ways. 


The transformation of this an- 


cient Cinque Port into a residential 
and holiday city has been a work 
occupying thirty years. It is no ac- 
cident, however, that a mere fishing 
village has grown into a big city 
in so short a time. The climate, 
the annual hours of sunshine, the 
natural geographical position, and 
the surrounding beautiful Sussex 
countryside are assets not made by 
man, though wise men have used 
these natural gifts for the service 
of their fellows. Having won fame 
among England’s health resorts New 
Hastings has not forgotten its thou- 
sand-year old Cinque Port origin— 
its borough arms is still the Cinque 


Ports’ seal. 
Simeremek 


LITTLE KINGDOMS OF THE REICH 
(Continued from page 22) 


little kingdom has long ago turned 
the population into market gardeners 
on a large or small scale dependent 
upon the land they own. The Friday 
market in the old market place is a 
sight to be long remembered. 

Besides Stuttgart, the capital, there 
is the sleepy city of Ulm with its 
huge cathedral, the great university 
at Tubingen, the elegant small spas, 
such as Wildbad, Cannstatt and Reut- 
lingen, where mineral springs attract 
visitors to drink the waters in quaint 
little pump rooms stuccoed like tiny 
palaces. And the Black Forest bor- 
ders Wurttemberg on the west, while 
the Swabian alps vary the landscape 
with their rounded curves. Yes, 
Wirttemberg has decidedly its own 
special characteristics. 

Nearest to England historically as 
geographically is the old 
Kingdom of Hanover. Five kings of 
Great Britain reigned over Hanover 
and might be reigning over it still 
were it not that Victoria, on account 
of her sex and the Salic Law, had to 
relinquish it to her uncle, the Duke 
of Cumberland. A short while ago 
the Duke of Cumberland’s descend- 
ant, the Duke of Brunswick, was 
forced for economic reasons to sell 
the magnificent country palace of the 
Guelphs at Herrenhausen, just out- 
side Hanover. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that last year which saw the 
coronation of George VI also saw 
the home of his ancestors for the 
first time thrown open to the public 
as a museum; its gardens, the finest 
of their period in all Germany, with 
the great fountain shooting more than 
two hundred feet into the air, turned 
into a playground for all who might 
wish to stroll about in them. Fifteen 
miles of close-clipped hedges wind in 
and out of these gardens, first de- 
signed: by the Electress Sophia, 
mother. of George I, who through 


ther Stuart blood brought the throne 


of Great Britain to her son. The 
open-air theater, a mossy plateau 
winged by hedges and a frieze of 
antique statues, made a perfect set- 
ting for the ballets given before 
George IV, First Gentleman in Eu- 
rope;“on those occasions when he 
chose to transplant his court to his 
fourth kingdom, and to strut about 
among his guests at the evening 


Parties given here on a grand 
scale. 

Hanover lacks the cosmopolitan- 
ism of Munich and the modernism of 
Stuttgart. Nor is it stamped with the 
magnificence of any one epoch, as 
Augustus the Strong stamped Dres- 
den. It is frankly provincial, old- 
fashioned, horse-loving, its cav- 
alry school has long been famous. 
The purest German is spoken in Han- 
over and it once did a big export in 
governesses. It has its Old Town 
too, where pointed houses with rich- 
ly carved gables sling out window 
boxes one above the other to almost 
breathless heights. It has its popular 
meeting place, the Café Kropke, 
where, if a few Regency or early 
Victorian ghosts came crawling back 
they would find little changed in the 
rose silk walls, the cut-glass chande- 
liers or even the music, since its lit- 
tle orchestra still betrays a penchant 
for tinkling, Handelian airs. 

The forests of Hanover stretch 
widely over the rolling landscape, 
embracing such towns as Brunswick, 
small, forgotten Celle, and Hildes- 
heim, loveliest of them all. If you 
drive to these towns on a Sunday, 
you will catch a glimpse, between 
tall tree trunks, of placid-faced girls 
in Biickeberg costume, scarlet-skirted 
with aprons of black sateen and little 
pointed sleeves reminiscent of the gay 
nineties. From Bickeberg itself there 
once traveled a little sharp-nosed 
governess, all the way to Kensington 
Palace there to rule over, and in,part 
to mold, the mind of the child Vic- 
toria. To Btickeberg she returned 
many years later, having in the mean- 
time learned to pull the strings of a 
palace; her trunks weighed down 
with portraits of “darling Vicky,” 
her handkerchiefs embroidered with 
a baroness’ coronet granted in recog- 
nition of her services. 

Modern Germany has other, »er- 
haps more vital things to show the 
student of modern politics and so- 
ciology. But to those of us who pre- 
fer the nostalgic flavor of the past, 
those four kingdoms, now incorpo- 
rated in a totalitarian state can 
still yield flashbacks which explain 
the widely differing outlook, archi- 
tecture, atmosphere, resultant upon 
centuries of separate existence. 
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Your travels in the Americas 
will be doubly enjoyable if you 
read these books 


A Shopping Guide to New York. By Gretta 
earners Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $1.00 

Boston in Seven Days. By Clarence R. 
Athearn. A lively seven-day tour of the 
city and environs. $1.50 

Chicago In Seven Days. By John Drury. 
Programs with engaging comments on the 
places to be visited. _ $1.50 

Los Angeles In Seven Days. By Lanier Bart- 
lett and Virginia Stivers Bartlett. A chatty 
Monday-to-Monday tour of all the sights 
of Southern California. ‘ $1.50 

Down the Cape. By Katharine Smith and 
Edith Shay. There is so much packed into 
a small space in that magnificent yet cozy 
world called Cape Cod that fires the 
imagination $2.25 

Pathway Of Empire. By Edward Hungerford. 
New York State and the most outstaning 
an colorful aspects of its background, its 
scenery, and its variety of peoples. $3.50 

So This Is Florida. By Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge and John Holliday Perry. Everything 
you want to know about Wlorida, its his- 
tory, climate, beaches, orange groves, indus- 
tries, farms, lakes, cities and resorts. $2.50 

Sycamore Shores. By Clark B. Firestone 
A panorama of the vital heart of America, 
the little and big rivers and the stories of 
the men who live on their waters. $3.00 

Mostly Mississippi. By Harold Speakman. 
By canoe and house boat down the Missis- 
sippi from its source to the Gulf. $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in the Southwest. 
By Charles Francis Saunders. The wonder- 
land of the great Southwest in a lively 
journey through Arizona, New Mexico and 
California. _ $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in California. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. The real Cali- 


fornia—mountains, deserts, canyons, cities, 
towns and missions. ts 
Trails Through the Golden West. By Robert 


Frothingham. Enchanting journeys to such 
little visited places as the Rainbow Bridge, 
the Giant Cactus Forests, and the recently 
developed Carlsbad Cavern. $1.75 
The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Our vast Western playground, mountain 
trails. Painted Desert, ancient pueblos and 
copper-colored inhabitants. $1.75 
Enchanted Trails of Glacier Park. By Agnes 
©. Laut. Glacier Park and the country 
about the Columbia Highway. $2.00 
Golden Tapestry of California. By Sydney 
A. Clark. The suaset state from its dis- 


covery to the present-day. A full-blooded 
account of towns, cities, missions and 
science attractions. $3.00 


A Little Book of California Missions. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. The Spanish 
Missions which dot the ancient highways of 
California. pvehiy 1.00 

Under the Sky In California. By Charles 
Francis Saunders. The California of moun- 
tain, desert and canyon. $1.75 

Dining, Wining, and Dancing in New York. 
By Scudder Middleton. The sophisticate’s 
guide to night-life in New York. Every 
restaurant and night club worth visiting 
is described and priced. $1.75 

Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. Travel and 
adventure in Mexico and Yucatan by horse 
and mule-back, steamer and train, ‘‘lost 
cities’” of the Mayas, the wilderness and 
primitive peoples. $1.75 

Panamexico! By Carveth Wells. The Panama 
Canal Zone and Mexico, the San Blas 
archipelago, Mexico City, Cuemavaca, 
Taxco, by motor to Laredo over the new 
Pan-American highway, described with true 
Wellsian sparkle and humor. $2.75 

Guide to Mexico. By Frances Toor. Accu- 
mulated during twenty years of living and 
traveling in Mexico, the information in 
this guide, is the most complete and com- 
pact presentation yet to appear. $1.75 

Mexican Journey. By Edith Mackie and Shel- 
don Dick. Mexico, telling how to get there; 
where to g0; how to speak; what to see; 
what to buy; what to wear. $2.25 

Bermuda In Three Colors. By Caryeth Wells. 
The scenery, the trees, flowers and fishes, 
they are all red, white and blue. An en- 
tertaining book on the Delectable Isle. $2.50 

Bahamas: Isles of June. By Major H. Mac- 
Lachlan Bell. The mystery and beauty of 
the Bahamas breathes trom these pages. 


$2.75 
The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. By 
Archie Bell. Here are the Virgin Islands, 
Martinique, Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. 


Christopher, Pelee, the Barbados, and other 
glorious islands basking in the sun.  $1,75 
Cuban Tapestry. By Sydney A. Clark. No 
corner of Cuba has escaped his observation, 
from the tobacco fields of Pinar del Rio 
to the turtle grounds of Baracoan waters 
including Havana and other cities. $2.50 
White Elephants in the Caribbean. By Henry 
Albert Phillips, Haiti, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Trinidad, San Domingo and the rest of the 
‘‘white elephants,’’ are explored in a de- 
lightful and thorough style. $2.75 
Black Democracy. By H. P. Davis. (Revised 
Edition) ‘‘The first and only complete and 
accurate history of Haiti that has ever been 
published.’’—William Seabrook, $2.50 
West Indian Odyssey. By Charles B. Parmer. 
Complete guide to the ever-more-popular 
West Indies. $2.75 


These books are fully illustrated. 
At all booksellers or direct from the 
publishers. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
116 E. 16th St., New York 


DIFFERENT .x DELIGHTFUL 
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STAR 


The World's most delightful 
Cruising Liner 


Apart from the lovely scenery, the interesting folk 
and fashions, you will be enthralled by the inti- 
mate personal comforts you will enjoy. The whole 
staff of the ARANDORA STAR will make you 
feel at home—the company will be jolly and con- 
genial—the sports and amusements abundant— 
and the table princely. There are short and long 
cruises. 


Send today for that detailed programme 


|BLUE STAR LINE|||| 


or any other office or agent of Cunard 
White-Star throughout U.S. znd Canada. 


WESTERN. 
BEAUTIES OF 
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Make this year’s vacation 
“Cone for the book.’’ Visit 
Yellowstone, Colorado 
Rockies, Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, Carriso Gorge and 
Yosemite. Go on the 
De Luxe Golden State 
Limited or the Economy- 
Luxury Californian to 
California—the Rocky 
Mountain Limited to 
Colorado. Summer fares 
are low—all-expense tours 
are carefree and econom- 
ical. Ask for details. 


@ The great new air-conditioned 
23,500-ton liners ““Orion”’ and 
“Orcades’’ now lead this famous fleet 

. from England to the Mediterra- 
nean, Red Sea, Ceylon and Australia. 
Cool and spacious luxury and lavish 
facilities for pleasure makethe voyage 
a wondrous vacation in itself! 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
are offered in great variety, using the 
Orient Line eastward or westward, tickets 
good for two years. Complete globe- 
circling rates as low-as $913.40 Top Class, 
$563.50 Tourist and Second. 


SUMMER CRUISES—England to North 
Countries from $116 First Class—Mediter- 
ranean from $110 First Class, $60 Tourist. 


; PIERCE W. J. LEAHY, P. T. M., Rock Island Lines 
eee cess hy your Jocal agent or 709 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE Please send me complete information about: 
GENERAL AGENTS —s J ctttrttcttcttessrtresee: 0 All-Expense Tours. 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York 


SS Mail This Coupon-———— 


HOSEN last year by 37,000 travelers, the 
Manhattan and Washington are two of the 
most popular ships afloat. For at surprisingly 
moderate rates, they offer you every comfort and 
luxury from tiled swimming pools to a bedside 
telephone. You'll enjoy, too, a genuine hospital- 
ity that is surprising for ships OF such size and 
speed... grand food... thoughtful service. A 
ceed Bae one Merl petted a management 
highly skilled in the art of pleasing experienced 

Perales who know travel values best. 

s 

Other United States Lines Sailings 
Pres. Harding, June 8, July 7, Aug. 3 
Pres. Roosevelt, June 22, July 20, Aug. 17 

Cabin Class, $141 up 

Also “American One Class” ships weekly 
direct to London—fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool— $105 up; $199.50 up, round trip. 


Ask your Travel AGEN? for complete details. 


CABIN CLASS 


186.., 


TOURIST 


‘127. 


Round trip reductions. 


Extra Enjoyment is part of the 
ra VALUE these ships otter 


to,All EUROPE 


IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 


s.8. Manhattan ss. Washington 


will sail June 15, July 13, Aug. 10 will sail June 29, July 27, Aug. 24 


UNITED OTATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


216 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago + 665 Market Street, San Francisco 
Offices in other principal cities 
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THE 
MINI-PHOTOSCOP 


A PHOTO ELECTRIC CELL 
EXPOSURE METER 


for Still and  Cine-Photography 
that performs under all 
conditions 


Speag no: 
c/a Be ad NY an 


A handy, smooth streamlined aid 
for improving your pictures. 


Price complete with case 


$14.75 


Illustrated Booklet sent on request. 
Write Dept. T.R.M. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street 


EUROPE- MEXICO 
- SOVIET UNION - 


You see how life is really lived—you meet 
the people—you travel with companions of 
your own mental age in a small informal 
group—those things best done together are 
done cooperatively; otherwise you pursue 
your own interests—services are generously 
inclusive. 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under 
leadership of Prof. Hartley W. Cross. 
Cities and countryside including Nor- 
way’s fjords and mountains. Study of 
cooperatives and folk schools. Sailing 
July 1. Back Aug. 29. 

CYCLING IN BRITAIN, under leadership 
of Arthur Northwood, Jr., Press Na- 
tional Student Federation. Optional 
European extensions. For college _stu- 
dents only. Sailing July 9. Back 
Aug. 16. 

ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION and 


GERMANY, under leadership of Prof. 
Goodwin Watson. A contrasting study 
of the psychology of social change. 
Sailing June 29. Back Sept. 4 

“INSIDE EUROPE.” Auspices American 
Student Union. France, Czechoslova- 
kia, Soviet Union, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark, England. For college _stu- 
dents. only. Sailing July 2. Back 
Aug. 22. 

FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLEC- 


TIVE IN THE SOVIET UNION, under 
leadership of Dr. Joshua Kunitz, just 
back from three years in the Soviet 


New York 


Union. Leningrad, Moscow, Ukraine, 
Caucasus, Soviet Armenia, Crimea. 
Sailing July 6. Back Sept. 1 


MEXICO IN PROGRESS, under leadership 
of Julien Bryan. More than a month 
in the cities and native villages. Sail- 
ing July 14. Back Aug. 23. 

e 


For information regarding itineraries, social 


and cultural programs, rates, etc., on these 
and 25 other trips address: 


ROAD 


8 W. 40th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 


FLOWERING WONDERS OF THE DESERT 
(Continued from page 19) 


of Arizona; for the bisnaga from 
which delicious cactus candy is made; 
for the exquisitely colored hedgehog 
cactus, usually first to bloom in 
spring; for the dainty little pincush- 
ion .cactus with its crown of floral 
color; for the prickly pear whose 
gorgeous blossoms can neyer decide 
whether to be yellow, red, wine, pur- 
ple, orange or blue. And finally— 
look for the queen of the night, called 
in the East the night-blooming cereus. 

Look hard for the queen, or you 
may never see her. She will be first 
a leafless “dead” and crooked stick 
protruding from some rocks or other- 
wise guarded. Day after day you 
may thus see her and think naught of 
it. One day, though, you may observe 
small knots or buds. Watch them 
closely! 

Late some afternoon—amazingly ! 
—these buds will begin to grow be- 
fore your very eyes. Telephone your 
friends then. Bring flashlight cam- 


eras. Prepare refreshments. Get 
ready to make a night of it. Even 
as you and your friends sit and 


watch, the queen will unfold her ex- 
quisite presence. By midnight, one to 
a dozen white blossoms, tinted oft- 
times with a faint lavender, as large 


as saucers or salad plates, will be in 
their full glory, releasing an exotic, 
spicy perfume that can be detected 
half a mile away. But by dawn the 
blossoms will be drooped, and by 
next noon be dead forever. 

Her Majesty the Queen blooms 
only for one night and on only one 
night a year. Because she is so deli- 
cate and lovely and so exceedingly 
shy, she has come to be worshiped 
by many human subjects especially 
among the Mexicans of the South- 
west. In the legendary past, Don 
Mario, a lover, strummed his guitar 
under Lolita’s window and sang: 

“Maiden divine 

All beauty is yours. 
Beautiful things 
Will I give to thee, 
If thou thyself 

Will only be mine.” 

But Lolita’s father was wealthy, 
and she challenged Mario to find any- 
thing more beautiful than the posses- 
sions she already had. He brought 
her a blossom from the queen of the 
night, which so captivated her that 
she married Don Mario. Thus sen- 
timent and science alike are stimu- 
lated when one studies the South- 
western desert flowers. 


THE GREATEST MARSHES OF EUROPE 
(Continued from page 29) 


is carried to the nearest dry ground 
and piled in immense stacks on a 
woven platform of reeds and branches 
raised on piles. Everything, including 
the villages, is built to escape high 
water. During the rainy season and 
especially the spring freshets, the 
sluggish rivers overflow their banks 
and inundate great areas, lapping the 
edges of the villages. When the 
marshes are frozen in winter, these 
stacks of grass and hay are loaded 
on sleighs and carried to the villages. 

Branches of the stunted marsh 
willows are used for making baskets 
and fencing; reeds are for thatching 
and for sale to furniture makers and 
the army. Flax, which is extensively 
grown, supplies linen for summer 
clothing and household uses. Sheep 
contribute wool for winter garments ; 
bees provide honey, which is widely 
used in place of sugar; the gardens 
and farms produce vegetables and 
poultry. Even the farm implements 
are products of the country. Wooden 
plows are used and harrows are also 
made of wood, their spikes being se- 
cured with twigs. Save for a few 
staples such as tea, coffee, salt and 
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the like, the marsh dwellers have cre- 
ated a self-contained economy. 

Yet for all that, most of the marsh 
people are desperately poor. As can 
readily be imagined, hard work is 
required to wring a living from a re- 
luctant, water-soaked soil. 

The chief inhabitants of these low- 
lands are Ruthenians, a branch of 
the Ukrainian people; they speak a 
Russian dialect and adhere to the 
Greek Orthodox faith. The Roman 
Catholics, representing mostly the 
Polish people, form less than twelve 
per cent of the population of the 
province. Many of them are the de- 
scendants of the ancient nobility who 
acquired large tracts of land in early 
times. Through the traditional Polish 
custom of equal inheritance among 
the sons, these great holdings in the 
process of time became subdivided 
into portions of a few acres; corre- 
spondingly their owners sank in afflu- 
ence. This “peasant nobility” in the 
marshlands shows a rudimentary cul- 
ture and maintains the relative pu- 
rity of its stock by abstaining from 
intermarriage with the native popu- 
lation. 
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_The amateur photographer on tour finds 

himself in an enviable and yet difficult po- 
sition. On all sides are scenes that demand 
his camera; scenes of unusual beauty and 
rare interest that he probably will never 
again have an opportunity to catch. Each 
day brings new chances for pictures that 
will become more and more precious as 
the years pass, and each shot must be 
tight for there is no chance for re-takes. 
Yet the photographer is working under 
new and unfamilar conditions; the light 
and atmosphere are entirely different from 
those in which he is accustomed to work 
at home. But he must not fail; his expo- 
sure must be right. His only hope lies in 
some instrument that will remove all neces- 
sity for guessing and that will give him 
definite and certain information that will 
enable him to get every shot he makes 
without error or failure. The modern ex- 
posure meter is such an instrument. It 
measures the light whether it be at home 
or in strange and foreign fields, and in- 
stantly informs its user as to what ex- 
posure he should give to capture the charm 
of the scene before him without fear of 
failure or worry as to “‘whether it will come 
out.” 

_ Exposure meters are inexpensive—par- 
ticularly so when we consider the film that 
they will save for us and the pictures that 
they will\bring home for us that, without 
them, would not have been satisfactory. 
They are made in two general types, one 
that. uses a photo-electric cell like the 
Mini-Photoscop and gives a reading on a 
dial, and the other, like the Instoscope or 
Expophot, that makes use of a graduated 
wedge through which the light passes. The 
first kind cost more and are larger, but 
work more rapidly and are a little less 
likely to be read incorrectly. The second 
type, often called the extinction meters, are 
small and compact, cost much less, and 
can be used when the light is dim as in 
dark interiors, but depend more on the 
eye of the user than do the photo-electric 
type. Either is highly efficient and ac- 
curate. Both require our using them long 
enough to become familiar with their way 
of working, and both have their ardent ad- 
vocates. The type you get will depend 
upon your preference, the kind of work 
you wish to do, and your pocketbook. 
Hither type will give you splendid results 
after you have become accustomed to it. 

In buying a meter we must consider 
several things. Since we must carry it with 
us, its size and weight are important, and 
it cannot be too fragile. Of course, any 
photo-electric meter is a delicate mechanism 
that cannot be treated roughly any more 
than a fine watch can be abused, but with 
the care our watch gets, our meter should 
last for years without giving us trouble. 
Next in importance is simplicity. A meter 
that demands too many adjustments and 
calculations offer too many chances for 
error and is too slow to help us when we 
must catch the fleeting, perfect moment for 
our shot. The last consideration should 
be price. We do not buy meters every 
day, and we should be guided in our pur- 
chase by its other features rather than 
by its cost. 

With our meter purchased, then, it only 
remains for us to make it really our own 
by using it intelligently until we know 
just how we must handle it to make it give 
us exactly the kind of negatives that we 
can make into the best pictures. With a 
good exposure meter good pictures are 
sure and easy; without one they are a 
gamble that we cannot afford to take. 


(*Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book 
“Better y botserer ey Made Easy”, to help 
improve your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing to:—A. P., 
c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16 St., 

New York City. N. Y 
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Your Trip Abroad 


will be doubly enjoyable if you read these books 


The Beauty of England. By ‘Thomas Burke. 
Delightful picture of England by the fam- 
ous author of Limehouse Nights. $3.00 


Here Is England. By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, ham- 
let and village that have defied time. $2.00 


The London Scene. By H. V. Morton. All 
the features of historical and present day 
London by the illustrious author of the 
“In Search of’’ series. $2.50 


We Explore London. By Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. See the unusual in London with these 
two amusing artists. $2. 


A..Shopping Guide to London. By Thelma 
H. Benjamin. Where to buy _ clothes, 
antiques, accessories, etc. $1.00 


When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
Here is achieved a calendar which will 
make every day of a visit to London a 
satisfying holiday. $1.75 


Rambles In Old London. By George Byron 
Gordon. The Mother of Cities is presented 
by a writer who has long been a student 
of historical London. $1.75 


A Wayfarer in Ireland. By Con O'Leary. A 
guide enlivened by fascinating history, 
legends, heroes. $2.50 

Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around 
the circuit of this fascinating isle. A 
charming picture. $1.75 

The Road ’Round Ireland. By Padriac Colum. 
Here is the real Ireland, interpreted by a 
man who loves it. $1.75 

Everybody’s Paris. By John Brangwyn. Varis 
as the Parisians see it. This book won the 
25,000 franc prize offered by Haut Com- 
missariat au Tourisme for the best book 
on Paris published outside of France. $3.00 

Dining in Paris. By Somerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.00 

A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese and 
Louise Bonney. Shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris. This book 
gives you the inside stuff. $1.00 

Fifty Miles ’Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 
Enchanting single-day excursions to Chan- 
tilly, Malmaison, Versailles, Barbizon and 
many other places of romance. $1.50 

France From Sea to Sea.. By Arthur Stanley 
Riggs. France from Channel to __ the 
Riviera; from the Alps to Brittany. $1.75 

The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. It starts with a cocktail 
at the Ritz, luncheon at Ciro’s and the 
city is ours. $1.75 

Paris On Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. 
The pageant of Paris—the boulevards, res- 
taurants, Latin Quarter, theatres, and the 
rest of the passing show. $1.75 

How to Find Old Paris. By John N. Ware. 
Guide and pathfinder for the visitor seek- 
ing the historic landmarks. $2.00 

The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood. A readable guide to the 
world’s greatest art collection. $2.00 

Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy Elston. Picturesque villages, med- 
ieval towns, exquisite river valleys. $1.50 

The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. Gost- 
ling. A historic province of France, its 
castles, cities and cathedrals, $2.00 

Travels in Normandy. By Roy Elston, With 
the stimulating author of ‘‘Off the Beaten 
Track in Southern France.’? = $2.00 

Come With Me Through France. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. This entrancing guide to 
France includes every bit of information 
which may be of use to the tourist in any 
class. $1.75 


Come With Me Through Belgium and Hol- 
land. By Frank Schoonmaker. Graphic de- 
scriptions and valuable details about the 
cities, hotels, motor routes, etc, $1.50 


Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark. 
Country of the Flemings and Walloons and 
its small sister Luxemburg. $3.00 


Brussels in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Intelligent selectivity that will save the 
visitor time and energy. $1.50 

Towns and People of Modern Germany. By 
Robert Medill McBride. Lively interpreta- 
tion of the cities, ancient and modern, full 
of human interest and narrative, Illustrated 
by Edward C. Caswell. 

Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
Modern Germany, set against the back- 
ground of song, legend and history. $1.75 

Berlin in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
A week’s program of where to go, what to 
do, where to eat and where to shop. $1.50 

Vienna in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Leaves no spot famous in song or story 
untouched. i 120 pages. $1650 

The Spirit of Vienna. By Alfred Granger. 
Dramatic history of the city and present 
day activities. $2.50 

Motoring in Italy. By R. R. Gordon-Barrett. 
A comprehensive guide book for the mo- 
torist, $1.50 

Hilltop Cities of Italy. By, Robert Medill 
McBride. All the hill tewns freshly and 
charmingly described; art-treasures, _his- 
torical background, people. $2.50 

Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Here in one volume is the 
ideal guide to Italy—the outstanding fea- 
tures in history, the beauty and _ the 
romance of the most historic, most beau- 
tiful and most romantic of countries. $1.75 


Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the gay 
new Republic of Central Europe. From 
Prague to the high Carpathians. With 100 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. Net $3.00 

Towns and People of Modern Poland. By 
Robert Medill McBride. The first compre- 
hensive book on Poland old and new. $3.00 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
By E. C. Davies. Exploring the Baltic 
States, once part of Imperial Russia. 
Medieval cities, fortress towns, the multi- 
colored pageantry of folk festivals. $2.50 

Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the coast from Zara in the 
north to Ragusa in the south. $2.00 

In Praise of Sweden. By Maxwell Fraser. 
The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
guide. It covers the holiday possibilities 
of Sweden’s twenty-three provinces, $2.50 

Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Cities of Norway, fjords and other 
natural beauties. $1.50 

Sweden and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
Cities, picturesque waterways, castles and 
countryside. 1.50 

Finland and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
The new republic intimately described, $1.50 

A Wayfarer in Norway. By Samuel J. Beckett. 
Picturesque villages and towns. Delightful 
descriptions. $2.50 

Overland With the Nomad Lapps. By Ifugo 
Adolf Bernatzik. An engrossing account of 
the Reindeer Lapps in the northern Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and the author’s adven- 
tures among the most primitive people in 
Europe. $3.50 

Portuguese Somersault. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Portuguese -peasant life, festivals, 
glimpses of Lisbon, Oporto, etc. $3.00 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. By 
Edmund C. Stedman, The standard book 
for the traveler, with maps of the various 
countries in color and a large separate map 
of Europe. $3.50 

Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. All the information necessary for 
a Kuropean tour. $1.75 

Through Europe On Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. How to go to Europe, 
how to see it and how to live in it—for 
$2.00 a day. 1.75 

Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Os- 
borne. Cities which have retained the color 
of medieval times—Carassonne, San Gimi- 
gnano. Toledo, and many others. $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By 
Lucian Swift Kirkland. India, Siam, China, 
Japan, Philippines and all the rest. $3.00 

The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. 
From India to Japan, the mighty pageant 
of the East is presented—seaports, Cities, 
shrines and people. $1.75 

Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Sardinia presented in that brilliant man- 
ner that made D. H. Lawrence one of the 
greatest of modern novelists. $1.75 

Vistas in Sicily. By Arthur Stanley Miggs. 
A charming personally conducted tour 
through the magic isle, $1.00 

Islands of the Mediterranean. By Paul 
Wilstach. Islands of never-staling en- 
chantment—Majorea, Corsica, Monte Cristo, 
Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
etc. $1.75 

On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 
The author of ‘‘Napoleon’’ and ‘‘Bis- 
marck’’ writes of his travels through the 
Mediterranean. $1.75 

Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. They are off for the Mediterranean. 

- They ‘‘do’’ Madeira, collect things in 
Rome and Venice, and chip chunks off the 
Parthenon, $1.75 

Spanish Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill McBride. An interpretation of the 
peopls and cities of Spain, with many 
handsome drawings by Edward C. Cas- 
well. $1.75 

Meet the Spaniards. By MHenry Albert 
Phillips. Bull fights and _ revolution; 
cathedrals and palaces; fiestas and prom- 
enades. ? = $1.75 

Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon, A delightful narrative of travel 
in out-of-the-way parts of Spain. $1.75 

Together. By Norman Douglas. A summer 
in an alpine village. Charmingly subtle, 
it has all the flavor found in every book 
by Mr. Douglas. $1.75 

The Road to the Grey Pamir. By Anna 
Louise Strong. A remarkable journey from 
Russian Turkestan to the High Pamirs, 
dramatically described. $1.75 

Kapoot. By Carveth Wells. A visit to Rus- 
sia, unvarnished, in the raw, with this 
lynx-eyed and witty world traveler. $1.75 

The Road to Oblivion. By Vladimir Zen- 
zinov, in collaboration with Isaac Don 

Into uttermost Siberia, to the 
Pole of Cold 95° below zero, where a liy- 
ing tree is unknown, where vegetables and 
fruits have never been seen. $1.75 

In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Carveth 
Wells writes engagingly about his African 
explorations. $1.75 

Camera Around the World. Edited by Hey- 
worth Campbell. A superb collection of 
dramatic photographs by world famous 
photographers which provides a_ brilliant 
panorama of the world. 3.00 

Adventure! By Carveth Wells. Unbelievable 
though true adventures in every part of 
the world. $1.75 

Flying Fox and Drifting Sand. By Francis 
Ratcliffe. The adventures of a biologist 
in Queensland, giving a lively picture of 
the coastal belt and the Australian bush. 

$4.00 


These books are fully illustrated 
At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 
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WITH THE 
ANDERLUST 


In between trips to the far corners of the 
earth you undoubtedly spend some time in 
New York. It’s still the Wonder City of the 
World... and it’s even more 
wonderful if you use this fa- 
mous women’s club as your 
headquarters. Acentral location 
which only a veteran traveler 
can fully appreciate cheer- 
ful, tastefully furnished rooms 
which appeal to the eternal 
feminine in you a social 
program which adds to the 
glamor of your visit... a gym 
and swimming pool to help 
you keep fit . . . these are only a 
few features the club offers. 
Globe-trotters feel at home here—because our 
guest list always includes keen young women 
from almost every foreign country. The 
club is a cosmopolitan hotel for cosmopoli- 
tan women. 

You are cordially invited to stay with us on 
your next visit to New York. 

OPEN TO NON-MEMBERS 


Singles: Daily $2.50to$3.50 Weekly $12to$20 
Doubles: Daily $4.00to$5.00 Weekly $15to $22 
(All rooms with private bath) 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 


353 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


RATES 
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Write to Department 20 for information, rates and reservations, New York, 
25 Broadway...San Francisco, 551 Market St....Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 333 North Michigan Ave....Los Angeles, 518 West Sixth St....or 


any Cunard White Star Ltd. office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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+ AROUND THE PACIFIC —~ AROUND THE GLOBE BY WORLD-WIDE 


TS oe eee 
To the Orient, the Philippines, Malaysia, 


swing down to Australia or on through romantic seas of adventure to the 
ports of four continents—that's the delight of traveling by famous, mod- 
ern N.Y. K. Liners. They give you, literally, the freedom of the seas... 
fascinating range of ports in the Orient, Around the Pacific or Around 
the World... for N. Y. K. is one of the world’s largest transportation 
companies with a noble fleet of 135 fine ships. There’s nothing quite 
like an N.Y. K. voyage...the smooth, intuitive service... the remark- 
ably steady ships... the cuisine which is American, continental, or 
what you will...the enchanting splendor of thigs Oriental, com- 
bined with the flawless efficiency and despatch af the modern world. 
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